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THE LIVING DANTE 


I 


TH greatest of all poems bears the strangest of all titles: Jnciptt 

Comedia Dantis Alagherit, florentini natione, non moribus—‘Here 
beginneth the Comedy of Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by birth, 
but not by character.” These bitter words, penned by one who 
loved his native city with a passionate eagerness, proclaim indelibly 
the tragic intensity of Dante’s life. 

To that intensity witness is borne by his lyrics and his letters, by 
the very nature of his greater works, by the flashes of personal refer- 
ence they contain, and by many of the legends that gathered swiftly 
around his memory. He was intense in his imaginative thought, 
which ranged relentlessly from his own immediate and central soul 
to the final spacelessness and timelessness of the Empyrean. He was 
intense in his emotions, whether of hope or fear, whether of love or 
hate. He was intense in mastering all the lore that entered the library 
of his mind, and in transmuting it into the processes of his own living. 
He was intense in the effort to achieve loyal poetic utterance: in the 
Paradiso he speaks of the Comedy as “‘the poem . . . that for many 
years hath kept me lean.” He was intense in conviction, in action, 
and in the sufferings of his exile. He was intense in his faith in a God 
in whom power, wisdom, and love were fused in a radiance of su- 
preme intensity. 

No such soul could dwell apart. Into his own true self, indeed, 
he must enfold all men, bound by the bond of love Nature herself 
creates—lo vinco d’amor che fa natura. And with all his might he 
toiled for the temporal and the eternal welfare of those with whom 
he shared that bond. 

For their temporal welfare, he believed, it was necessary that the 
whole earth be brought into one single war-proof unity, a unity 
which he framed, inevitably, in terms of empire. This idea finds its 
most perfect statement in a passage in the Convivio, which is to be 
received with the realization that the imperial form is not essential 
to the thought: 


As an individual for his completeness requires the domestic companionship 
of the family, so a household for its completeness requires a neighborhood, 
since otherwise it would suffer many defects which would hinder the attain- 
ment of joy. And since a neighborhood cannot in all regards be self-sufficient, 
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in order to satisfy all its wants there must needs be a city. Moreover a city, 
for the sake of its crafts and for self-defence, must needs have intercourse 
and brotherly relations with the neighboring cities, and for this reason the 
kingdom was instituted. But since the mind of man does not rest content with 
a limited possession of land, but always desires to acquire more, as we perceive 
by experience, disagreements and wars must needs arise between kingdom and 
kingdom. Which things are the tribulations of cities, and through cities of 
neighborhoods, and through neighborhoods of families, and through families 
of individuals, and thus the attainment of joy is hindered. Wherefore, in 
order to do away with these wars and their causes, it is necessary that the 
whole earth, and all that is given to the race of man to possess, should be a 
monarchy, that is to say, a single princedom, and should have a single prince, 
who possessing all things, and having nothing left to desire, may keep the 
kings confined within the borders of their kingdoms, so that peace may reign 
between them: in which peace the cities may have rest; in which rest the 
neighborhoods may love each other; in which love the households may satisfy 
all their wants; and when these are satisfied, man may attain joy, which is 
the end whereunto man was born. 


Dante’s life reached its highest peak of excitement when the Em- 
peror Henry the Seventh entered Italy to assert the rights of empire 
and to receive the imperial crown; and Dante’s style rose in its 
most soaring outbursts of vehement prophecy in the letters he wrote 
to herald Henry’s coming. Henry’s failure and death must have 
brought to Dante the most devastating distress he ever knew: yet 
his conviction and his faith remained unshaken. 

Dante grasped the difference between time and eternity as few 
other men have grasped it. All men of his world envisaged life as 
consisting of two phases, the first to be lived upon this earth, the 
second to be lived either in Hell or in Paradise. All men of his world, 
also, would have said that the second phase was longer than the 
first; but to most of them the “longer” meant, in reality, only ‘‘some- 
what longer,’”’ and while the experiences of life on earth were clear 
to them, the experiences of the other life were very vague. Dante’s 
visualization of the matter was utterly different. For him, life on 
earth was, as it were, an infinitesimal point, and life after death a 
line infinite and sharply defined, a line, moreover, of utter bliss or 
utter woe. He believed that his fellow men, lacking such conscious- 
ness, were all too ready to take chances that would tend to exclude 
them from the joy of his realized and eternal Paradise, and to lead 
them irrevocably through the dread gate of his realized and eternal 
Hell. He was driven, therefore, by an irresistible compulsion, to set 
forth his vision for them all. The purpose of the Comedy, in his 
own words, is this: removere viventes in hac vita de statu miserie, et 
perducere in statum felicitatis—‘‘to rescue those living in this life 
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from a state of woe, and to lead them into a state of blessedness.”’ 
The Comedy is a poem of many paradoxes; but its fundamental 
paradox lies in the fact that despite its poetic supremacy it is only 
secondarily a work of art: it is primarily an instrument of saivation. 

There is cause for perpetual amazement in the fact that Dante, 
though he had this crystal-clear conception of the overwhelming dif- 
ference between time and eternity, nevertheless asserted the possible 
value of this life, the value of the temporal blessedness, as he called 
it, more clearly than any other man of his time—as clearly, perhaps, 
as any man of any time. The great contrast, as he saw it, was not 
between a sorry vale of tears and a mystic glory, but between a life 
on this earth which in its own right was potentially a life of joy and 
an, eternity far more joyous and more wonderful. His proclamation 
of the temporal blessedness is the noble proof and the mature ex- 
pression of the intensity of his own living. 


II 


The writings of such a man must needs be profoundly full of life. 
In the oft-quoted words of one who drew much from Dante, 
Books . . . doe contain a potencie of life in them to be as active as that 


soule was whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a violl the pur- 
est efficacie and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. 


The works of Dante do indeed contain in vital potency the activity 
of his creative soul. One can never dissociate them entirely from the 
inner life of their author; yet I should like to consider them now not 
as revelations of his own intensity, but as being in themselves en- 
during reservoirs of life. The lyrics are deep wells of life; the Vita 
nuova and the Convivio and the Monarchia are varied lakes of life; 
the Comedy is a great sea of life. 

The lyrics are themselves of many kinds. Some, devoted to the 
voicing of reasoned praise, move from exquisite perceptions of 
beauty and gentleness to deeper perceptions of the lady as one 
through whom the divine goodness, shining, bestows blessedness. 
Others are delightful poems of love and friendship, or deeply mov- 
ing poems of death foreseen in delirium or come to pass in over- 
whelming fact. Still others praise philosophy, or expound nobility, 
declaring it to be no matter of inheritance, but a gift of God. There 
are passing pictures of pilgrimage, of the hunt, of a group of ladies 
making holiday, pictures so finely etched that one exclaims: ‘This 
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indeed is life seen, felt, preserved.” And the rhythmic diction 
achieves many lines of echoing finality: 
O voi che per la via d’Amor passate... 


Gentile @ in donna cid che in lei si trova, 
e bello é tanto quanto lei simiglia. . . 


Deh peregrini che pensosi andate 
forse di cosa che non v’é presente... 


Angelo clama in divino intelletto. .. . 


While the Vita nuova is essentially a collection of lyrics, there is 
plentiful life in the prose chapters that enclose them. Here first one 
feels the insistent purposefulness that pervades Dante’s thought: 
the real purpose of the little book is to convince the reader that 
Dante, through his love for Beatrice, had been endowed with a 
divine commission for the writing of a great poetic treatise on the 
life after death. One learns here also that habit of Dante’s mind 
that sees gathered in and around an actual person a wealth of more 
than individual significance. And one learns that the processes of 
scholarship are not incompatible with those of creative genius, but 
tend rather to give an architectonic clarity and vigor to chosen 
forms of expression. The Vita nuova has indeed beauty and gentleness 
and a slightly esoteric charm; but these qualities—toned in Ros- 
setti’s version to an undue preciousness—clothe an inner strength 
and a variety of authentic human report of which one becomes in- 
creasingly conscious as the book becomes more familiar. The dra- 
matis personae are many; and the action takes place in the streets, 
in the churches, in the homes of a real city, or per uno cammino 
lungo lo quale sen gia uno rivo chiaro molto. 

The Convivio is an incomplete encyclopedia, strangely but 
thoughtfully ordered, and planned to include in its range everything 
worthy of humane discussion. One finds here a controlling sense of 
the public responsibility that results from the possession of special 
intellectual gifts and opportunities; and one is stirred by the courage 
of this universal mind that deliberately and very eagerly takes all 
knowledge to be its province. Particular discussions range far and 
wide. The main themes of the finished portions of the work are the 
character and the praise of philosophy, and the nature of nobility. 

The Monarchia is a political treatise, intended to prove that the 
existence of a universal empire is necessary for the well-being of 
mankind; that the Roman Empire (continued in the Empire of 
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Dante’s own day) was divinely ordained; and that the emperor and 
the pope are in reality coordinate, the guidance of the emperor 
being essential for the achievement of blessedness in this life just 
as the guidance of the pope is essential for the achievement of 
blessedness in the life after death. Ardent conviction underlies the 
whole process of the thought, burning now and then into a clear 
eloquence. The story of the Roman Empire is for Dante the story of 
a succession of heroic figures, personal and vivid in his evocation. 
The sense of the responsibility that comes with special gifts is strong 
again, and the dominance of purpose: the ultimate goa!, Dante says, 
determines even the initial direction of any significant activity. The 
concept of the inherent and needful unity of mankind pervades the 
book: genus humanum mazime Deo adsimilatur quando maxime est 
unum. The courageous assertion that the emperor and the pope are 
coordinate gives a militant urgency to the closing chapters, and the 
climax carries Dante’s clearest statement of his noble doctrine of 
the twofold blessedness: the blessedness of this life and the blessed- 
ness of the life eternal. 

The Comedy lives with all the vitalities manifest in the earlier 
works, and deepens and extends them. No other great poem was 
ever so completely determined by a dominant sense of purpose; no 
other poet ever spent himself so utterly in the effort to fulfill his or- 
dained responsibility ; no writer ever sought more valiantly to gather 
and to set forth all the true treasures of human thought and human 
experience; no drama was ever enacted in a setting of more convinc- 
ing vividness, or amid sounds of more convincing resonance. Life 
pulses through the whole organism of the-Comedy, pervades its 
thought, glows in the hosts of individual spirits who people it, sings 
in the challenge, the grace, the power of the terza rima. 

The Comedy is indeed an organism, firm in its central structure 
but as various and as individual in its forms and features as any 
strong organic creation could possibly be. 

Protean in its phases, ranging in its keen consciousness from Hell 
to Paradise, it possesses nevertheless a mastering unity—a unity 
engendered by growth from a controlling purpose, but reenforced 
by every architectonic resource at the command of the poet’s genius. 
There is a perfect correspondence between the essential process of 
the poem and Dante’s scheme of human life. As man is led, under 
the guidance of Philosophy, to the Temporal Blessedness, so, in the 
poem, Dante is led by Virgil to the Earthly Paradise. As man is led, 
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under the guidance of Revelation, to the Eternal Blessedness, so 
Dante is led by Beatrice to the Empyrean. Dante holds the entire 
poem in mind at all times, and strives to compel the reader to do so. 
Hell is linked to Purgatory, and Purgatory to Paradise, by passages 
of deliberate parallelism, as unmistakable as the contrast between 
Charon’s crossing of the Acheron and the angelic voyage that ends 
on Easter morning on the shores of Purgatory, or as subtle as the 
failures of Dante the traveler to recognize Forese Donati in Purga- 
tory, and his sister in Paradise, because of their changes in coun- 
tenance—recognition coming when they speak. The devices of 
anticipation unfulfilled and of reminiscence adding to the record of 
previous experience are so used, also, as to strengthen the reader’s 
sense both of unity and of reality. 

In greater measure than any other poet Dante wields the unifying 
power of surveyance. He achieves consciousness of the simultaneous 
lights and shadows of the whole round earth: 


On Golgotha the rays of the dawn were shining; the Spanish strait lay in 
the depth of night; the waves of the Ganges burned in the noon-tide; and from 


the mount of Purgatory the day was dying. 


Looking downward from the Gemini he surveys heaven and earth 
alike, seeing in the center of the universal scene “‘the little threshing- 
floor we grow so fierce about.’’ With equal clarity he can survey the 
occupations and the characters of men, or can review swiftly the 
whole course of his own poem. So Dante the traveler speaks to Cac- 
ciaguida, in the heaven of Mars, of things he has heard 


Down through the world of eternal woe, up over the mountain from whose 
fair summit my Lady’s eyes have lifted me, and thence through heaven from 


star to star. 


There are areas of Dante’s thought that have lost significance for 
us: like any other organism, the Comedy is marked by death as well 
as life. Yet the obsoletisms serve, in the sweep of the poem, to estab- 
lish in even clearer eminence the masses of poetry and of thought 
that are still vital. And there are passages even of purely theological 
discourse, such as the canto that sets forth the doctrine of the re- 
demption, in which the triumphant surge of poetry accompanies 
the highest reaches of intellectual austerity. The wonder is not that 
something of Dante’s thought should have died, but that so much 
of it, so vastly much, should be living still. He possessed wisdom as 
well as knowledge, and he so uttered his wisdom that one who learns 
from him gains a greater understanding of this life of ours, greater 
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insight, greater courage, greater concentration, a more compelling 
and a more satisfying sense of that bond wherewith every man is 
bound to every other man. 

The Comedy is an assemblage of an amazing number of persons, 
drawn from all the regions and all the centuries of human history. 
Some of them take their turns as protagonists, others stand forth 
briefly in swift and revealing converse with the traveler and his 
guide, or with each other—converse now friendly, now pleading, now 
hostile—others appear in single lines of flashing characterization. To 
become familiar with the Comedy is to attain acquaintance with 
this throng of persons, persons so personal that they become living 
companions in one’s thought. 

They manifest an extraordinary variety of look and character and 
experience. Neither Hell nor Paradise can suppress them. They are 
complex, as living beings are complex. Damnation results not from 
ignobility but from unrepented sin: there are noble spirits, therefore, 
among the denizens of the valley of eternal woe. Salvation results 
not from sinlessness, but from the attainment of harmony with God 
at the moment of death: in Purgatory, therefore, before the draught 
of Lethe, there is memory of wrong. And the thunder of righteous 
indignation may resound in Paradise itself. Ulysses, Peter Damian, 
Bertran de Born, Sordello, Pier della Vigna, Farinata, Cavalcante, 
Paolo and Francesca, Ugolino, Manfred, Pia de’ Tolomei: these and 
a host of others have through Dante an indestructible reality of life, 
and remain ready to converse with us as they conversed with him. 

The fine rhythmic diction of the lyrics has developed into a fully 
mature beauty, even into majesty—as in the opening and the closing 
lines of the Paradiso: 

La gloria di colui che tutto move 


per l’universo penetra e risplende 
in una parte pid’ e meno altrove... 


Ma gia volgeva il mio disio e il velle, 
si come rota ch’igualmente @ mossa, 
l’amor che move il sole e I’altre stelle. 


Iil 


Dante lived in the very first century of Italian literature; and it 
was therefore inevitable that his life should enter persistently into 
the lives of a host of later Italian writers. Times and persons have 
varied greatly in their responsiveness to his influence; but few Italian 
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men of letters have been unaffected by their towering predecessor. 
There even exists a curious multi-volume collection of poems about 
him, entitled Poesie di mille autori intorno a Dante Alighieri. 

Petrarch, who grew to manhood during the last years of Dante’s 
life, sought deliberately to avoid the influence of the elder poet; but 
despite their deep dissimilarities there are occasional Dantean ele- 
ments in Petrarch’s lyric verse and in his thought, and the Triumphs 
were his ineffectual attempt to outdo the Comedy. Petrarch’s own 
influence prevailed over that of Dante in the Renaissance, as it has 
prevailed at other times with persons who find more satisfaction in 
an urbane and undisturbing beauty than amid the fires of a supreme 
creative energy. Yet it was within the Renaissance that the Comedy 
was first called ‘‘Divine.” 

Among the greater men of spirit akin to that of Dante, and stirred 
by him, are Michelangelo, Leopardi, and Carducci. Let the sculptor- 
poet speak for all three, and for many more, in the familiar sonnet 
rendered thus by John Addington Symonds: 


From heaven his spirit came, and robed in clay, 

The realms of justice and of mercy trod: 
Then rose a living man to gaze on God, 
That he might make the truth as clear as day. 

For that pure star, that brightened with his ray 
The undeserving nest where I was born, 

The whole wide world would be a prize to scorn; 
None but his Maker can due guerdon pay. 

I speak of Dante, whose high work remains 
Unknown, unhonoured by that thankless brood, 
Who only to just men deny their wage. 

Were I but he! Born for like lingering pains, 
Against his exile coupled with his good 
I’d gladly change the world’s best heritage! 


IV 


The influence of Dante, reaching across the mountains and the 
seas, has been strong in many lands. Translations of the Comedy 
have multiplied in many languages; and writers in many portions of 
his “little threshing floor’ have found treasure in his thoughts and 
words. 

For England, the two substantial volumes of Paget Toynbee’s 
Dante in English Literature assemble the material very completely, 
with quotations from some five hundred writers who show some 
knowledge of Dante. 

Chaucer was familiar with both verse and prose of 
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the wyse poete of Florence 
That highte Dant; 


revives for his own purposes many Dantean passages and ideas; 
has his Monk tell at length the story of Ugolino; and places the 
prayer of St. Bernard, very perfectly rendered, as prologue to the 
Second Nun’s Tale. 

Paradise Lost “‘preserves as in a violl’”’? much that Milton learned 
from Dante, from whom also he derived his “‘smooth enamelled 
green,’’ his “odorous breath of morn,”’ his “griesly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron,” his ‘‘milder shades of Purgatory,”’ 
and the St. Peter of his Lycidas. 

Gray knew Dante well, translated again the story of Ugolino, and 
found in the evening bell 


che paia il giorno pianger che si more 


his inspiration for 


The curfew tolis the kneil of parting day. 


The impress of the Purgatorio is strong upon the Epipsychidion: 


True Love in this differs from gold and clay, ... 
That to divide is not to take away, ... 


If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 
Of pleasure may be gain’d, of sorrow spared: 
This truth is that deep well, whence sages draw 
The unenvied light of hope; the eternal law 

By which those live, to whom this world of life 
Is as a garden ravaged, and whose strife 

Tills for the promise of a fairer birth 

The wilderness of this Elysian earth. 


So, also, one might quote from Byron, from Keats, and from many 
a later English poet. 

In our own land—the land Ulysses never found—knowledge and 
love of Dante, for the last hundred years, have never failed. Scholars 
and poets have translated, have taught, have interpreted, have gone 
on to new creation. Those who have lived most closely with Dante 
have found no truer poetic voicing of what they have felt than the 
two sonnets prefixed by Longfellow to his translation of the Comedy. 
The second ends with a fine realization of the intensity of Dante’s 
own living and of its embodiment in his poem: 
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Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 


What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This mediaeval miracle of song! 
But the Comedy is much more than a mediaeval miracle. The 
other sonnet, in which the Comedy is represented as a cathedral, 


ends with these still nobler lines: 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


V 


We, too, are living amid the tumult of a time disconsolate—a 
time more tragic, even, than the tragic time of Dante. 

It is a time that tries not only the souls, but all the works of men. 
There are institutions, there are monuments, there are poems that 
seem to have lost significance, to have become so pallid as to invite 
forgetfulness, if not oblivion. Not so the Comedy. It stands amid 
the universal wrack, lofty and foursquare, 


come torre ferma che non crolla 
gid mai la cima per soffiar de’ venti. 


It stands vibrant with life. It stands prophetic still of ultimate 
unity, uncompromising in its insistence upon purposefulness, upon 
completeness, upon the responsibility that comes with every good 
gift. It stands as a strong shelter, wherein one may find the compan- 
ionship of a spirit penetrant, luminous, loving, brave, and altogether 
noble. 

If Dante had been living at this hour... But Dante 7s living at 
this hour—as he will continue to live through watching ages, which 
will yet see the fulfillment of his prophecy of peace. 

ERNEsT Hatcu WILKINS 


Oberlin College 


























A CLASSICAL REFERENCE IN 
THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 


| THE third canto of the Inferno Vergil brings Charon’s scolding 
and menacing to a rapid end, so that the ‘“‘wooly-bearded cheeks 
of the yellow swamp’s boatsman become quiet.” 
E il duca a lui: “Caron non ti crucciare. 


Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puote 
Cio che si vuole, e pid’non dimandare.” 


(111, 94-96) 
The Roman poet’s address to the ferryman of hell consists evidently 
of three parts. First the simple and dry invitation not to bother any 
longer, uttered against the despotic master of depraved souls in the 
quiet tone of one who is sure to be supported by a higher power. 

And indeed the second part of Vergil’s admonition runs with the 
formula-like and imperious security of a command, of which Vergil 
is evidently not more than the transmitter. By avoiding cautiously 
the name of God, and by paraphrasing the power which commands 
by its most striking quality: its ability to do what it wants to do, 
the poet seems to have wished to provoke.a greater effect. And the 
half enigmatic and, just for this reason, menacing conformation 
“‘vuolsi cosi cola,”’ and the triumphant repetition of the expression 
of will in the second part of the sentence “dove si puote cid che si 
vuole,’ together with the replacement of the abstract conception of 
God in favor of the more concrete one of irresistible action, serves 
Vergil a double purpose: to give the order he brings a greater em- 
phasis, and to make himself more important. 

And so he ends after the elaborated and high-pitched menace 
rather harshly and abruptly: “e pid non dimandare,”’ with the sud- 
den impatience of a nobleman who speaks to a shabby labourer 
whom he despises as much for his behaviour as by reason of the fact 
that he himself is the bearer of a higher dignity. 

The same scene is verbally repeated in Inferno v, 21, before 
Minos. Vergil answering the menaces of the judge of hell with a 
deprecatory ‘‘Perché pur gride?” and then a bit didactic “non im- 
pedir il suo fatal andare!”” makes way for his protegé with exactly 
the same formula as in the encounter with Charon. 

It remains to be answered whether the nucleus of the whole piece, 
the paraphrase of the power of God, is Dante’s own invention or 
whether the coining so firm and striking is the result of a transcrip- 
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tion or of an alteration of some expression belonging to an older, 
still magic, stratum of religious formation. 

For, indeed, to replace the name of a god, a power, or simply of 
anything by his or its attributes, or to disband the concept of a god 
into activity, is typical for the magic phase of human conscience. 
Thus, for example, in both Greek and Latin the word for ““moon”— 
the divinity involved into magic practices in the mythology of all 
the peoples—still shows in its formation the signs of its origin from 
a sphere where out of awe one cannot call the power by its proper 
name. Lednvy is formed of the word for brightness cé\as and the 
suffix -va, and luna out of the root loux (=lux=light) and the same 
attributive suffix. 

Of course it is possible that Dante has found this original power of 
expression by a poetical repetition of the creative process, illuminat- 
ing with the force of a genius the depths of language and conscience. 
On the other hand, one could think of biblical passages like the one 
in Psalm 113 which runs in the translation of the vulgate: DEUS 
AUTEM NOSTER IN COELO: OMNIA QUAECUMQUE 
VOLUIT FECIT, largely discussed by the poet’s theological con- 
temporary St. Thomas (Suma. 1, pars. 9, xrx art. 6). 

Still the parallel is not completely satisfactory. For here the con- 
cept of God is not replaced by the naming of his activity but the 
OMNIA ... is an explaining phrase, annexed illustratively to the 
statement DEUS AUTEM .... Moreover, Dante’s ‘‘puote’’ paral- 
lelled in this possible model by “FECIT” which logically means 
the same, but which by the substitution of the simple word ‘‘puote,”’ 
the most adapted and striking one to express power, loses in dy- 
namic force. 

Much more convincing as a possible model seems to me an anno- 
tation of Servius to Vergil’s eclogue 1x, verse 5, which runs: NAM 
QUOMODO VICTORES DICIMUS VOTI COMPOTES, QUI 
QUOD VOLUNT FACIUNT, SIC VICTOS E CONTRARIO 
IMPOTES, QUI NON POSSUNT FACERE QUOD VOLUNT 
(Thilo-Hagen’s ed. 111, p. 109). 

Servius too stresses the ‘‘posse’”’ and its compositions “‘compotes”’ 
and “impotes,” just as in Dante the word “puote” stands in the 
center of the sentence’s melodic curve. 

Evidently Servius himself annotating Vergil’s: 


NUNC VICTI TRISTES, QUONIAM FORS OMNIA VERSAT, 
explains his lemma “victi tristes’’ by “voti impotes,” amplifying 
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his own statement in the two relative-sentences “‘qui quod volunt 
faciunt’” respectively “‘qui non possunt facere quod volunt.” 

For the problem of divine power and of words related to it like 
“‘posse, potes,”’ etc. was the object of theological speculation long 
before Servius, and we can safely assume that in commenting he 
had in his mind passages like Varro’s de 1. 1, v, 58: TERRA ENIM 
ET COELUM, UT SAMOTHRACUM INITIA DOCENT, SUNT 
DEI MAGNI—ET HI, QUOS AUGURUM LIBRI SCRIPTOS 
HABENT SIC DIVI QUI POTES PRO ILLO QUOD SAMO- 
THRACE @eox dvvaro:' or Varro’s quotation of Scaevola’s derivation 
of the word pontifex ‘‘a posse et facere.”’ (De 1. 1. v, 83.) 

Dante, as an eager student of Vergil, might during one of his ex- 
tensive lectures well have encountered in his scholium Servius’ im- 
pressive annotation. The connection of the passage with the figure 
of Vergil, Dante’s guide through the horrors of the Inferno, perhaps 
still shows a certain relation to its primitive origin. The poet’s intui- 
tion would have given a formula of mankind’s oldest magic practices 
its right place, powerfully evocative in the midst of the greatest poem 


of Catholicism. 
ERWIN WALTER PALM 


Universidad de Santo Domingo 


1 Cf. Lobeck’s annotation Aglaoph. 1234, showing the signification of the 
xaSepo as the potent-ones: 








DANTE’S PRECIOUS STONES AND THOSE 
OF THE HEAVENLY CITY 


F THE twelve precious stones with which the foundations of the 

Heavenly City are adorned,' only four occur in Dante’s works: 
diaspro (mentioned once in the Rime), zaffiro (once in Purg., once in 
Par.), smeraldo (three times in Purg.), topazio (twice in Par.). 
Pearls, which form the gates of the Holy city, are found eleven times 
in Dante (four times in Par., twice in his lyrics, five times in Conv.). 
Dante’s other precious stones, if we include alabastro, marmo, and 
porfido, are eight;? so that, in addition to pearls, the total is an even 
dozen, as in the Apocalypse. Of the four in Dante that correspond to 
the Vulgate list, it may be suspected that one, diaspro, was brought 
in through the exigencies of rhyme;® leaving only three of the twelve 
that might be attributed to suggestion from the Apocalypse. 

One inclines to the belief that, for the most part, Dante’s refer- 
ences to stones were not primarily literary reminiscences, but indi- 
cated actual acquaintance. This persuasion is further recommended 
by the fact that Dante seldom mentions the magic virtues with 
which medieval writers almost invariably endowed the rarer stones. 
The only time he openly refers to such virtues is when he says that 
the terrified souls of the thieves, who are being tormented vy snakes, 
are ‘without hope of hole or elitropia’ :* a stone credited with power 
to make one invisible, or to counteract poison, or both; and here the 
tone is apparently sardonic, rather than superstitious.® 

Noticeable also, of course, is the soberness of Dante’s use of 
precious stones—as also of gold and silver—as contrasted with 
other medieval descriptions of Heaven. One may even go so far as to 
judge that he never, or almost never, used a concrete noun unless 
he could visualize the thing for which it stood. This is more, one 
suspects, than could be said for the writer of the Apocalypse. 

In connection with diaspro, perhaps a little more should be said. 
Not only is jasper stated in the Vulgate to be the first foundation of 

1 Apoc., xxi, 19 f.: jaspis, sapphirus, chalcedonius, smaragdus, sardoniz, 


sardius, chrysolithus, beryllus, topazius, chrysoprasus, hyacinthus, amethystus. 
2 Adamante (diamante), balasso, cristallo, elitropia, rubino (rubinetto), 
alabastro, marmo, porfido. 
* To rhyme with aspro: there are few, if any, other words that fill this bill. 
* Inf., xx1v, 93: “‘Sanza sperar pertugio o elitropia.” 
’ Elitropia may also be definitely suspected to have been chosen for the 
rhyme; and therefore, perhaps, to have been to Dante merely a “book’’-word. 
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the Heavenly Jerusalem,® but Jsazah, tiv, 12, says: ‘And I shall 
place jasper as thy defenses.’? It is also perhaps worthy of note that 
in each of the Petra lyrics Dante mentions one specific stone: marble 
in the first, limestone in the second, rock-crystal in the third, and 
jasper in the fourth.® 


WHAT-COLOR TOPAZ? 


EDIEVAL authorities, in general, refer to the topaz—or, at 

least, one type of topaz—as being of a yellow, or “golden,” 
color; to this extent agreeing with our usual popular modern con- 
ception. As early as about 700 a.p. the Venerable Bede wrote: ‘It 
is said to have two colors: one that of the purest gold, and the other 
shining with heavenly brightness.’! The earliest known vernacular 
Lapidary of Western Europe, an Old English version of the eleventh 
century, says merely: ‘The eleventh is called Topazius; it is like 
gold.’”? Marbod, probably later in the same century, has: “This stone 
is held to have only two species: the color of one is nearer to pure 
gold; that of the other is found to be lighter and thinner.’”* Theo- 
baldus Episcopus, in the twelfth century, says that Topazius is rare 
and precious, and ‘has two chief colors, one like the purest gold, 
another like the sky when it is clear.’* But Albertus Magnus gives 
the second color as ‘saffron-colored, of a thinner color than is that 


® Apoc., xx1, 19: ““Fundamentum primun jaspis;.. . 

7“Et ponam jaspidem propugnacula tua.’”’ The King James version is 
quite different: ‘‘And I will make thy windows of agates.’’—J. B. Fletcher, 
“‘Dante’s ‘La Petra’,”” PMLA, wi, 985, takes the Lady Petra to symbolize 
the merciless Roman Catholic Church of Dante’s time, and his reference to 
diaspro to be an echo of the passage in Jsaiah. 

§ Is there any meaning to this progression? Perhaps we might say, sophisti- 
catedly, that it indicates an increase of hardness. But then the fact that the 
medievals classed porphyry, a very hard rock, with the marbles would give 
us pause. 

1 Explanatio Apocalypsis, lib. 11, cap. 21 (PL, xcrm, 200): “.. . alterum 
aetherea claritate relucentem.”’ 

* MS. Cotton Tiberius A III (in English mediaeval lapidaries, London, 
Early Eng. Text Soc., vol. cxc; p. 14): “Andlyfta is topazius haten, se is 
golde ge-lic.”’ 

+ Liber de gemmis, ‘‘De Topazio” (PL, ctxx1, 1748): ‘Hic species tantum 
binas perhibetur habere. Alterius puro color est vicinior auro. Clarior alterius 
tenuisque magis reperitur.”’ 

* De XII lapidibus pretiosis (=lib. m1, cap. Lv, in his De bestiis et aliis 
rebus; PL, ctxxvit): “Et habet duos colores principales, unum purissimum 
quasi aurum, alterum quasi coelum cum est serenum.”’ 
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of gold—and this is the commoner kind.”* The fourteenth century 
Libro di Sidrach states that ‘this stone has color of gold and of 
azure’—perhaps meaning specifically lapis lazuli; and the nearly 
contemporary Ottimo Commento probably means about the same 
when it says that ‘they are of two kinds: one has the color of the 
purest gold, the other the color of the purest air’—that is, of the 
sky.’ 

The medievals seem therefore to be divided between a “golden” 
color of two shades, and contrasting “gold” and blue shades. Where 
they got the blue variety is not evident; as Pliny, and the ancients in 
general, classed the topazos (topazus) usually among the green or 
greenish stones (virentes), meaning what we know as the chrysolite 
or peridot; while at the same time they were using the word chryso- 
lithus mostly for what is now called ‘“‘topaz.’’ Often, also, they say 
that the ‘topaz’ is the largest of the gems, and that it is the only one 
of the ‘‘noble’’ stones which is scratched by a file; which shows that 
they were including yellow varieties of quartz, such as the citrine 
which is so often palmed off on the unsuspecting nowadays for 
“topaz.’’ Isidore of Seville, that lighthouse of learning in the Dark 
Ages, adds to the consensus of ancient opinion the statement that 
is is ‘resplendent with every color.’* Uguiccione da Pisa contributes 
an etymology to explain why it is called topazius: ‘since it has in 
itself some of the color of all stones.’? The Ottimo Commento seems 
to be expressing a similar idea in saying: ‘It is so very transparent 
that it receives into itself the brightness of all the other gems.’ 
This attribution of polychroism is somewhat puzzling: it may refer 
to iridescent displays of color resulting from thin fissures in the body 


of the crystal.” 
It is rather evident that to most writers ‘‘topaz’’ was merely a 


5 De Min., lib. u, cap. xvimr: “Sunt autem duae species in hoc genere lapidis, 
quarum una est omnino similis auro, et haec est pretiosior. Alia est crocea 
magis tenuis coloris quam auri sit color.’ 

* ccccLv: ‘Questa pietra a colore d’oro e d’azzurro.”’ 

7 ..sonno di due ragioni: l’una ha colore d’auro purissimo, |’altro ha 


colore di purissimo aere.”’ 
8 Etym., xvi, vii, 9: “Topazion ex virenti genere est omnique colore re- 


splendens,”’ 
9“ |. . 3; inde topazius, quia de colore omnium lapidum in se habeat.”’ 
1¢ “& si perspicacissimo che riceve in sé la chiarezza di tutte l’altre gemme.”’ 
" Tt can hardly have anything to do with facetting; as that was not prac- 


tised until comparatively modern times. 
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word.'? What color Dante thought it to be must be gathered mostly 
from his contexts. In the Heaven of Mars Dante addresses his an- 
cestor Cacciaguida as ‘vivid (or ‘living’) topaz who ingemmest this 
precious jewel,’ and earlier he had compared Cacciaguida’s light 
to a ‘fire behind alabaster’“—meaning apparently a light, such as a 
candle-flame, seen through an alabaster screen, columella, or per- 
haps through the wall of a candle-cup such as are used in shrines: 
this would indicate a yellow or ruddy-yellow color. In Dante’s only 
other use of the word, which is also in the Paradiso, Beatrice refers 
to the ‘vivid (or ‘living’) sparks’ which he sees shuttling between the 
River of Light and the flowers of the Blessed as topazii,"* though he 
has just compared them to rubini :"* this again suggests that a ruddy- 
golden tone may have been intended. So that it seems probable 
that, to Dante, topazio meant about what it does today in popular 
parlance, though the ones he had in mind when writing the two 
Paradiso passages may have verged toward a reddish tinge more 


than the average. 


ZAFFIRO 


HE stone which we usually call “sapphire” was probably not 

generally known until the time of the Romans; and the Latin 
names used to designate it are believed to have been hyacinthus— 
now assigned to a reddish-orange variety of zircon—and asteria, 
“star-sapphire.”’ Their word sapphirus' is thought by most modern 
authorities to mean usually lapis lazuli, inasmuch as (1) early 
writers frequently characterize the stone as opaque, or practically so,? 


2 An extreme indication of this is an isolated reference to it as a red stone 
by St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus in the fourth century, in Libri de XII 
gemmis rationalis summi sacerdotis Hebraeorum, Versio antiqua (PG, x.i11, 
324): “Topazium rubrum est specie post lapidem, qui carbunculus appella- 
tur.” 

13 Par., xv, 85 f.: “Ben supplico io a te, vivo topazio Che questa gioia 
preziosa ingemmi.” 

4 Tbid., vs. 24: “‘. . . parve foco dietro ad alabastro.”’ 

1 Par., xxx, 76f.:“... li topazii Ch’entrano ed escono.. . 

16 Tbid., vs. 64 ff.: ‘Di tal fiumana uscian faville vive, E d’ogni parte si 
mettien ne’fiori, Quasi rubin che oro circunscrive.”’ 

‘Also sapphir, sappir, etc., all from Hebrew sappir through Greek 
ocardepos. 

? E.g., Pliny, N.H., xxxvu, 120—followed by Isidore, Etym., xv, ix, 2; 
Marbod, Liber de gemmis, ‘‘V. De Sapphiro,”’ vs. 8. 


” 
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and (2) they often add that it is speckled with ‘golden’ points? 
these are yellow particles of iron pyrites, which are easily mistaken 
for gold by the uninformed. This latter characterization corresponds 
nicely with the first reference which Dante makes to zaffiro: when he 
and Vergil emerge from the depths of the earth to the shore of Pur- 
gatory, he says that ‘sweet color of oriental zaffiro, that was gather- 
ing in the serene aspect’ of the morning sky rejoiced his eyes as soon 
as he issued forth from the dead air that had oppressed him; and 
then immediately he adds that Venus, the morning star, ‘was making 
all the orient to smile’; and that he ‘turned to the left hand, and in 
the southern sky saw four stars never seen before except by our First 
Parents.’* The blue morning sky, and the stars which stud it with 
golden points of light, make perfect the identification of zaffiro here 


with lapis lazuli. 
FRESCO SMERALDO 


MONG the things of brilliant color with which the herbage and 

flowers in the Valley of Negligent Princes in the Antipurgatory 
are compared is ‘fresh smeraldo at the time it is broken.”! Since the 
true emerald would not fade after fracture, thinking commentators 
have explained this as signifying either (1) that the fresh surface 
would not have become soiled, or dulled through abrasion by harder 
substances ;? or (2) that the word smeraldo was used to designate any 
of various stones of bright green color, several of which were actually 
discolored by weathering. This latter is almost surely the real solu- 
tion; for we know that the ancients and medievals included under the 
terms smaragdus, smeraldo, not only the true emerald but also beryl, 
chrysocolla, malachite, etc. Ruskin’s comment is: “It is evident that 


3 Pliny, loc. cit.; also tbid., 119; Isidore, loc. cit.; cf. St. Epiphanius, Librt 
de XII gemmis, Versio antiqua (P.G., xu111), 333. 

‘ Purg., 1, 13-24: “Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro, Che s’accoglieva nel sereno 
aspetto Del mezzo puro insino al primo giro, Alli occhi miei ricominciéd diletto, 
Tosto ch’io usci’ fuor dell’aura morta Che m’avea contristati li occhi e ’] petto. 
Lo bel pianeta che d’amar conforta Faceva tutto rider l’oriente, Velando i 
Pesci, ch’ erano in sua scorta. I’ mi volsi a man destra, e puosi mente All’altro 
polo, e vidi quattro stelle Non viste mai fuor ch’alla prima gente.” 

1 Purg., vu, 75: “Fresco smeraldo in |’ora che si fiacca.”’ 

2 E.g., Lana: ‘Fresco smeraldo, goé quando se rompe, daprima ch’ é genga 
roca e succidume’’; Lombardi: ‘‘Smeraldo della pid fresca, pid recente super- 
ficie, come lo 6 nell’atto che st fiacca, si ‘rompe’ e distacca pezzo da pezzo: e 
non gia di vecchia ed appannata superficie, che non lascia bene spiccare il 
natio verde.” 
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the ‘emerald’ here means the emerald green of the illuminators; for 
a fresh emerald is no brighter than one which is not fresh.’’* The ex- 
pression ‘is broken’ may very well refer to a pigment, as painters 
were in the habit of grinding their own colors; and in this case mal- 
achite fills the bill perfectly, for it tends to fade, especially if ground 
too fine;‘ it is at the same time unquestionably the most brilliant 
among the natural green bases of pigments.® 


DANTE’S RUBIES 


ANTE uses the word rubino once and rubinetito once, each in a 

simile. In the Heaven of Jupiter the souls of Just Rulers ‘ap- 
peared, each one, a rubinetto in which a sunbeam should gleam so en- 
kindled as to be reflected into my eyes.’! Later, during the spirituali- 
zation of his vision, in the Empyrean, he saw ‘living sparks issuing 
from the River (of Light), and on every hand they were dipping 
into the flowers, like rubini set in gold.” He later finds that these 
sparks are Angels. 

Ancient writers hardly distinguished between the various trans- 
parent red gems; and the Romans classed them all under the term 
carbunculus, ‘little coal’ (carbo)—though they occasionally adopted 
Greek designations: Pliny, for example, quotes the names anthra- 
citis (from &v@pat, coal) and acaustoe (i.e., &kavoro., unburnt, in- 
combustible)—so that rubies, garnets, probably ‘“balas-rubies’’ 
(spinel) and perhaps some other red stones were all classed under the 
same heading. Because of their reputed size, we can be sure that 
some of the stones cited were not rubies, or even spinels, but rather 
the much more abundant and less costly, though often quite as 
beautiful, garnet.* Words with the stem rubin- do not seem to appear, 


* Modern painters, 111, 228. 

‘See D. V. Thompson, Jr., The practice of tempera painting (Yale Univ. 
Press, 1936), p. 85; cf. Cennino d’Andrea Cennini, Jl libro dell’arte (The 
craftsman’s handbook), (Yale Univ. Press, 1933), p. 31 (Chapter 11). 

§ V. Cioffari, in Speculum, x1x, 362, cites a couple of fantastic stories about 
the “breaking’’ of emeralds which may have been known to Dante. 

1 Par., x1x, 4 ff.: ““Parea ciascuna rubinetto in cui Raggio di sole ardesse si 
acceso, Che ne’ miei occhi rifrangesse lui.”” Rifrangere here, as in the other 
two cases Dante uses the word (Purg., xv, 22; Par., u, 93), probably means 
“reflect,’”’ rather than “‘refract’’ as in modern Italian. 

* Par., xxx, 64 ff.: “Di tal fiumana uscian faville vive, E d’ogni parte si 
mettien ne’ fiori, Quasi rubin che oro circunscrive.”’ 

* Albertus Magnus says that many wonder at the fact that Aristotle con- 
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at least in the Dante tradition, before the thirteenth century. In that 
century Albertus Magmus gives rubinus as an alternative name for 
carbunculus, in a passage in which he says that carbunculus, ‘called 
rubinus by some,’ is (‘as reported by Constantinus’) divided by 
Aristotle into three kinds: balas, garnet, and ruby; Marco Polo 
mentions rubini a number of times; rubino occurs in the Mare 
amoroso;* there are several occurrences of rubiz in the Roman de la 
Rose; a very early thirteenth century French Lapidary has both 
names for the stone coupled together: ‘Rubi escharbuncle.’’® About 
the beginning of that century Uguiccione da Pisa, Dante’s ac- 
knowledged Latin lexicographer,’ seems to just miss the word: 
speaking of the Red Sea, he says, inter al., ‘““gemme ibi reperte sunt 
rubee’’—but he calls the stone “carbunculus”’ (“et dicitur grece an- 
trax’’). 

The ancients and medievals so often credited the carbunculus with 
self-luminosity as well as with being of large size* that it is rather 
evident they were referring to garnets in most cases—garnets, being 
then as now regularly cut en cabochon, always show a point of high- 
light, and this would be especially noticeable in large stones. In 
Dante’s rubin(ett)i there is nothing conclusive as to their imagined 
size or self-luminosity, to help us decide whether he meant really 
rubies, and not garnets; and he does not once use the words ‘car- 
buncle’ or ‘garnet.’ He does, however, refer once to the ‘“‘balas- 
ruby”;® so that we can decide only that by rubin(ett)i he means 
either the true ruby or the garnet. 

H. D. Austin 

University of Southern California 


siders the garnet to excel among red stones, though it is held in less esteem 
by jewellers than the others (De Min., lib. 1, tract. mu, cap. m1). Being much 
cheaper than the others it was then, as now, less prized than the often no more 
beautiful ruby or spinel. 

* Loc. cit.; “*... balagium, granatum, et rubinum.” 

5 Vs. 144. 

* Lapidaire du MS. B. N. fr. 14969, vs. 547. 

7 See Conv., rv, vi, 5. 

8 Cf., e.g., Pliny and Alb. Mag., loce. citt., and Isidore, Etym., xv1, xiv, 1; 
Pelerinage de Charlemagne (in Clédat, Chrestomathie du moyen-dge, p. 40). 

* Par., 1x, 69.—Dante calls it balasso. In medieval Latin we find balasius, 
balagius, and a dozen other forms of the name; but none of them occurs in 
Isidore or Marbod: so that it may be that a special name for it did not de- 
velop much, if any, before the 12th century. 














ANCORA LE TRE FIERE 


Molti son gli animali a cui si ammoglia 
e pid saranno ancora, infin che il Veltro 
verra, che la fara morir con doglia. 


HE la lupa rappresenti la Chiesa di Roma, avida di beni mondani, 

é stato detto da molti (p.es. da Gabriele Rossetti e da Tom- 
maseo) e credo sia oggi ammesso dai pit. Tuttavia nessuno, per 
quanto io sappia,' 4 veduto l’appoggio che a questa interpretazione 
danno i tre versi di sopra citati. Questa lupa si ammoglia, cioé 
fornica, con molti animali; essa é dunque una prostituta. Questa 
sémplice considerazione ci fa stibito identificare la lupa la puttana 
del Purgatorio, 32, 147: 


Sicura, quasi rocca in alto monte, 
seder sovr’esso [carro] una puttana sciolta 
m’apparve, con le ciglia intorno pronte. 


dove la puttana é senza alcun dubbio la Chiesa, a cui alliidono pure 
sicuramente i versi 106 sgg. del 19 dell’ Inferno: 


Di voi pastor s’accorse il Vangelista 
quando colei che siede sopra l’acque 
puttaneggiar coi regi a lui fu vista. 


Sempre nel quadro di questa interpretazione, gli animali con cui 
la lupa si ammoglia sono naturalmente i vart principi e re con cui la 
lupa ordisce intrighi disonesti; e il Veltro é l’imperatore—sia |’im- 
peratore in génere, sia Arrigo VII. La selva (che é anche un deserto) 
é l’esilio,? a cui Dante fu costretto poco dopo il suo 35° anno, smarrita 


1 Senza dubbio, nel vasto mare della bibliograffa dantesca, qualcosa pud 
essermi sfuggito; é perd certo che non c’é traccia di questa mia osservazione 
in nessuno dei commenti usuali della Divina Commedia—a cominciare dai 
due Scartazzini, ‘‘grande”’ e “piccolo.” Purtroppo, nella grande maggioranza 
dei commenti non é neanche menzionata |’interpretazione polftica delle tre 
fiere, che a me pur certa. 

La bibliegraffa pid importante si trova, oltre che nel commento dello 
Scartazzini “grande”’ (lipsiense), nel Dante-Handbuch dello stesso Scartazzini, 
(Leipzig, 1892), pp. 464 sgg. e in Zingarelli, La vita, i tempi e le opere di Dante 
(Milano, 1931), pp. 884 sgg.;inoltre in McKenzie, Romanic Review, 1 (1910), pp. 
18 sgg. Védasi soprattutto D. Bongiovanni, Prolegomeni del nuovo commento 
della Divina Commedia, Forl{, 1858, pp. 285 sgg. Non posso perd ométtere qui 
almeno G. Pascoli, Sotto il velame, Bologna, 1912, pp. 107 sgg.; D’Ovidio, 
Studi sulla Div. Comm., Milano-Palermo, 1901, pp. 302 sgg.; Flamini, J signi- 
ficatt reconditi della Div. Comm. e il suo fine supremo, vol. 1, Livorno 1903, pp. 
33-68; F. Torraca, La Div. Comm., Roma-Milano 1905, comm. ad locum; 
H. Hauvette, Dante, Parigi, 1912, pp. 278 sgg.; e infine A. H. Krappe in Archi- 
vum romanicum, 11 (1927), pp. 593 sgg., il quale propone una nuova interpre- 
tazione della lupa. 

* Non ignoro l’obiezione dello Scartazzini-Vandelli che Dante nel 1300 era 
ancora in Firenze. Comincid tuttavia nel 1300 (con l’aggravarsi del conflitto 
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che ebbe la diritta via (la via del ritorno). II colle sara il pronto 
ritorno in patria—ritorno che la lupa gli impedisce (che del bel monte 
al corto andar ti tolse) e che Dante spera; il leone é il re di Francia,’ 
che anch’esso ostacola il ritorno di Dante in patria. La lonza é 
Firenze; essa a il pelo maculato, perché é divisa in Bianchi e Neri, 
secondo il Marchetti. Dobbiamo forse anche pensare che la gaetta 
pelle della lonza, che era cagione a bene sperare, rappresenti la 
situazione polftica di Firenze, non disperata forse per Dante, se non 
fosse l’intervento ostinato e perfido della lupa a del leone nelle cose 
della citta? Forse per mezzo della corda, cioé della penitenza, o col 
“voto della religione di San Francesco” (Buti), Dante pensd di 
préndere la lonza, cioé di tornare in Firenze (Inf., 16, 106 sgg.). 
Virgilio rappresenta la saggezza polftica, che indica a Dante !a vera, 
benché lunga via per tornare decorosamente in patria—accettare 
per il momento dignitosamente e virtuosamente l’esilio.‘ 

Questa interpretazione, che noi diremmo polftica, e che sarebbe 





con Bonifacio VIII, con la prima elezione di Dante al priorato e le minacce di 
scom nica) quella crisi polftica della sua citta, che lo porté all’esilio nel 1301. 

? In concreto Filippo il Bello, il quale é certo il gigante del Purgatorio, 32, 
151 sgg., che prima bacia la puttana, e poi la flagella (schiaffo di Anagni; vedi 


anche Purg., 20, 85 sgg.). Cf. pure Purg. 33, 43 sgg.: 


[tempo] nel quale un cinquecento diece e cinque 
messo di Dio, ancidera la fuia 
con quel gigante che con lei delinque. 

‘ Continuando col Bongiovanni, p. 288, che segue Marchetti e Picchioni, 
il bene trovato nella selva sarebbe “‘il conforto dell’ospitale amicizia e dello 
studio; il sonno, ond’era pieno abbandonando la via verace, l’inganno che dai 
pacifici studi alle brighe della repubblica lo volse; [... ] il pianeta che quivi 
surse a confortarlo, le prime speranze da lui concepite per la venuta di Arrigo 
VII;[...] al riprender via per la piaggia diserta, si che il pié fermo sempre era 
il pid basso, le condizioni dell’esilio; [...] il sole che montava su, Arrigo 
medesimo [... ].”’ 

I] titolo dell’opdscolo di Giovanni Marchetti, iniziatore di tutta l’interpre- 
tazione ‘ polftica’”’ del primo canto, é: Della prima e principale allegoria del 
poema di Dante, discorso del Conte G. M., in Florilegio dantesco o studi sulla 
Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, Ancona, 1847, pp. 93 sgg. 

L’idea del ritorno in patria fu certo fissa, appassionata, costante nel- 
l’Animo del poeta (cf. Conv. 1, 3); informd in vario modo tutta la sua vita; 
e fu, se non il principale, almeno uno dei principali motivi che lo spf{nsero a 
scrivere la Commedia, come risulta da Hcl. 1, 39 sgg. e da Par., 25, 1 sgg.: 


Se mai continga che’] poema sacro 
al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra 
sf che m’ha fatto per pid anni macro 
vinca la crudelta che fuor mi serra 
del bello ovile ov’io dormf’ agnello 
nimico ai lupi [!] che li danno guerra 
con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
ritornerd poeta, ed in sul fonte 
del mio battesmo prenderd il cappello. 
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secondo il Flamini (J significati, 1, pp. 62 sgg.) la anagdgica,’ non 
esclude punto I’altra interpetazione allegdrica: la legittimita anzi di 
varie (pitii di due) interpretazioni ¢ espressamente affermata da 
Dante stesso nel Convivio, 2, 1 e nell’Eptstola a Cane. L’identita 
lonza’—lussuria & stata, mi sembra, definitivamente dimostrata dal 
McKenzie in Romanic Review, 1 (1910), pp. 18 sgg. (cf. anche Jtalica, 
15 [1938], p. 95) sulla base di un bestiario medievale allora inédito,’ 
dove si legge: La longa sempre sta in calura d’amore et in desiderio 
carnale, launde sua feregga e molto grandissima. La lupa @ allora, 
secondo l’interpretazione del Boccaccio, l’avarizia® (cf. Purg., 20, 
10 sgg.!)® e il leone la superbia. I molti animali a cui la lupa si am- 


‘ — tuttavfa da considerare seriamente la possibilitd che si tratti dell’- 
alleg drica. 
6 Sull’etimologfa del nome lonza v. Meyer-Liibke, Roman. etymol. Wb.}, 
n. 5192, p. 422, che tuttavia diméntica le importanti osservazioni del Bartoli 
in Kritische Jahresber., 12 (1913), 1, p. 117 (ef. anche D’Ovidio, Studi sulla 
Div. Comm., 1901, p. 320). Sulla natura dell’animale vedi specialmente 
D’Ovidio, Studi cit., pp. 321 sgg.; Hauvette, Dante, p. 288 n. 1 e J. Camus in 
Giorn. stor. della letterat. ital., 53 (1909), pp. 1 sgg. (ove alle pp. 11 sgg. & 
trattata l’orfgine del nome). 
7 E pubblicato poi per intero da M.S. Garver e McKenzie stesso nel 1912 
in Studi romanzi a cura di E. Monaci, 8 (cf. pp. 86 e 97). 
8 Che l’avarizia sia vizio proprio dei preti é detto espressamente da Dante 
in Inf., 7, 37 sgg.: 
Questi fuor cherci, che non han coperchio 
piloso al capo, e papi e cardinali 
in cui usa avarizia il suo soperchio. 


Cf. anche Hauvette, Dante, pp. 292 sg.: “quant au sens anagogique, le 
poéte lui-méme n’a jamais cessé de répéter que, de tous les péchés d’inconti- 
nence, l’avarice ‘ce mal qui s’est emparé du monde entier’ (2, 20, 8), est celui 
qui a tout corrompu, tout déformé, vouant l’humanité a l’anarchie et A la 
rébellion contre les desseins de Dieu. Or nulle part les ravages de cette 
gangréne n’étaient aussi prefonds, aussi scandaleux que dans cette Eglise du 
Christ, dont la vertu principale aurait dd étre l’amour de la pauvreté; et 
comment ne pas se rappeler alors que la louve est l’embléme de Rome? Voila 
done un nouveau sens symbolique dont la superposition aux autres est plus 
que légitime; elle est nécessaire, et répond a une des préoccupations domi- 
nantes du poété.”’ Cf. anche ibidem la nota 1: ‘La voracité du loup est re- 
prochée aux papes avec insistance, par Folquet de Marseille (3, 9, 132) et 
par Saint Pierre (3, 27, 55), chaque fois avec le sens allégorique de cupidité.”’ 

®* Maladetta sie tu, antica lupa, 

che pid di tutte l’altre bestie [!] hai preda 
per la tua fame sanza fine cupa! 

O ciel, nel cui girar par che si creda 
le condizion di qua gid trasmutarsi, 
quando verra per cui questa disceda? 


Nell’ dltimo verso, l’allusione al Veltro é manifesta (v. Scartazzini). Su questo 
v. specialmente Cian, Sulle orme del Veltro, 1897 ed ora anche A. H. Krappe, 


Archivum romanicum 11 (1927), pp. 597 sg. 
Si noti inoltre che Pluto, il mostro del cerchio degli avari, 6 chiamato da 
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moglia saranno allora i molti vizf di cui é causa l’avarizia, secondo 
Paolo, Ipés Tiudeov, 1, 6, 10: pita yap wavrwr rev kaxav éorw % Aapyupla 
(ef. Scartazzini-Vandelli ad locum). Il Veltro é allora naturalmente 
Cristo venturo (o un papa riformatore, Benedetto XI?); Virgilio, 
la filosofia o la ragione umana (che in Dante a lungamente taciuto: 
chi per lungo silenzio parea fioco'®); Beatrice, la teologia o la rivela- 
zione; la selva, il peccato; il colle, la salvazione dell’anima. 

Se vogliamo assolutamente trovare poi tutte e quattro le inter- 
pretazioni di cui Dante parla nel Convivio e nell’Epistola a Cane, 
possiamo, oltre al senso letterale e all’anagdgico (o polftico), intendere 
il morale e Vallegérico cosi: che Dante sfa una prima volta sfmbolo 
dell’umanita intera, e un’altra volta Dante stesso, in persona, e le 
tre fiere vizt (o perfcoli o tentazioni) dell’umanita e al tempo stesso 
personali di Dante (idea a me suggerita dal lavoro di Alberto Scrocca, 
Saggi Danteschi, Napoli, 1908, pp. 5 sgg.). 

G. BONFANTE 


Princeton University, Marzo 1944 





Virgilio maledetto lupo (Inf., 7, 8); che il fiorino fatto ha lupo del pastore (Par., 
9, 132); che i preti sono in veste di pastor, lupi rapaci (Par., 29, 55). Cf. anche 
Hauvette, Dante, p. 293 n. 1: “le mot lupi appliqué aux Florentins [pianta del 
florino! G. B.] (3, 25, 6, et 2, 14, 50 et 59) désigne[. . . ] la cruauté, la brutalité 
de ces manieurs d’argent.”’ 

Pascoli, Sotto il velame, p. 122 cita il testo “‘le meretrici le chiamiamo lupe, 
perché devastano i beni degli amadori.” Si ricordera che il lat. lupa vale 
‘prostituta’ (cf. lupdnar). 

10 In senso letterale, malgrado cid che dice Scartazzini (“sara meglio ritenere 
che qui il Poeta, fissa la menta al senso allegérico, non si sia troppo curato 
della perfetta convenienza di cid che diceva al senso letterale’’), significhera 
semplicemente che Virgilio era morto da molto tempo (che é anche |’opinione 
di aleuni antichi commentatori). Il senso anagégico (polftico) non mi é chiaro: 
forse vuol dire che Dante, immerso nelle lotte di parte, aveva perduto il senso 
della saggezza polftica? Forse vuol rinnegare i suoi compagni di parte (la 
compagnia malvagia e scempia)? Se invece Virgilio, sempre nell’interpreta- 
zione pol{tica, rappresenta l’autoritAé imperiale (in astratto; l’imperatore in 
concreto é il Veltro), come altri propose, tutto é chiaro: la sua lunga assenza 
é causa dei mali d’Italia. Forse non é da dimenticare che gli Italiani considera- 
vano vacante |’Impero dalla morte di Federigo II (1250) in poi, perché né 
Rodolfo di Absburgo, eletto re dei Romani nel 1273, né Adolfo di Nassau, 
eletto nel 1291, né Alberto d’ Austria, eletto nel 1298 e ucciso nel 1308, fdrono 
mai coronati imperatori; cf. Convivio, 4, 3, 6: ‘‘Dov’é da sapere che Federigo di 
Soave, ultimo imperatore de li Romani—ultimo dico per rispetto al tempo 
presente, non ostante che Ridolfo e Adolfo e Alberto poi eletti siano, appresso 
la sua morte e de li suoi discendenti [. . . ].’”’ Cf. anche il commento di Busnelli 
e Vandelli (Firenze 1937) a questo passo, poi Convivio, 4, 9, 10 e il commento 
di Scartazzini-Vandelli a Purg., 6, 88 sgg.; 103; inoltre Purg. 16, 97 ss.; 33, 37 
sgg. e Boccaccio, Vita di Dante, ediz. Salvatori, Pescara, 1909, p. 29: ‘‘Nacque 
questo singolare splendore italico della nostra citta ,[=Dante], vacante il 
romano imperio per la morte di Federigo gid detto, negli anni della salutifera 
incarnazione del re dell’universo MCCLXV, sedente papa Urbano IV nella 
cattedra di San Pietro, ricevuto” etc. etc. 











ETRUSCAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN 
CASE-EN DINGS 


ie A review! of Goldmann’s Bettrdge zur Lehre vom indogermant- 

schen Charakter der etruskischen Sprache? and of Pallottino’s 
Elementi di lingua etrusca,’? B. A. Terracini states, in refutation of 
the thesis of the former writer, that while individual lexical elements 
in Etruscan may well have been borrowed from IE, the more the 
grammatical structure of Etruscan becomes known to us, the more 
it reveals itself to be distinct from IE; in support of which, Pal- 
lottino’s statement* is adduced to the effect that Etruscan is, in its 
phonetic, morphological and lexical foundation, a Mediterranean 
tongue, more or less closely related to Lemnian, the languages of 
Asia Minor and perhaps of the pre-Hellenic groups and the pre-IE 
substratum of Italy. 

Pallottino’s classification, which appears to be at least partly 
based upon the findings of Trombetti,5 derives support from Etrus- 
can morphology, which is ‘‘characterized by a lack of definite dis- 
tinction among individual elements and categories and by the 
phenomenon of grammatical redetermination appearing side by side 
with a flexional system, which leads to an abundance of morpho- 
logical variants and great complexity and freedom for Etruscan 
grammatical formations, governed by laws which are altogether un- 
explainable by analogy with the IE tongues.” 

While this singular complexity and freedom appears undeniable, 
it would also appear that too little importance has been granted by 
the two Italian Etruscologists to the fundamental flexional system 
which they themseives posutlate. 

A comparison of the table of singular case-endings and of the one 
more or less definitely established plural ending presented by Trom- 


1 Archivio Glottologico Italiano, 1937, 29.1.80. 

* Heidelberg, 1929-1930. 

* Firenze, 1936. 

* Op. cit., 15. 

5 La lingua etrusca, Firenze, 1928. It may be stated at this point that no 
responsibility is assumed by the present writer for the Etruscan case-endings 
presented by Trombetti and Pallottino and, in the case of the latter writer, 
accepted, at least by implication, by favorable reviewers (cf. Terracini, 
AGI 29.1.80; R. P. Kent, Language, 13.4.331-332, etc.). The only purpose of 
this article is to point out the correspondences between these hypothetical 
endings and those of IE, 
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betti® with the corresponding endings of the IE declensional scheme’ 
results in the accompanying table of correspondences: 


TABLE OF CORRESPONDENCES OF IE aNnp Etruscan (TROMBETTI!) 
CasE-ENDINGS 























































































































4-stems | i-stems | o-stems | u-stems | consonant-stems) é-stems 
—__—__|——_——__ een Poa % ‘‘ieatiaales 
1 | ETR| IE | ETR | Iz | IE | ETR | IE | eTR | 1m | ETR 
NOM. 8G. | a | a(s) | is | i(s) | os us | u(s) | s, O s, O | é3 e(s) 
GEN. 8G. as as | eis, ois | if, eis loayo, oso] eus, ous | us, aus | es, os,s} & | és, é1 €8 
| | | (anai.?) 
L 
DAT. 8G. | ai e eyei el | bi Lowel on ui | ei,ai | e ai, el ? 
| | (anal.?) 
ACC. 8G. | am | a | im | t | om | um | w |mo/} 0 |emem| « 
LOC. SG. | ai | ati levi, ec) iti | oie: | ewi,gu| wo | 40] 6 | ? | evi 
INSTR. 8G.) abhi | | ibbi | obhi | ubbi | | bhi |} | 
dd, éd | 
ABL. 8G. or éd (?) 
bt, ét 
“GEN- 
DAT. PL.” afi isi usi &i ei 
LOC. PL. | asu isu osu | wu | | on | | t | 
| | 




















Pallottino® accepts Trombetti’s table practically in its entirety. 
The only important deviations from Trombetti’s scheme are the 
following: 1) for the dat.-loc. of d-stems, Pallottino establishes a 
form in -ai for older Etruscan, corresponding to -e for the more recent 
inscriptions; this brings the Etruscan form even more definitely in 
line with the IE; 2) a dat.-loc. -ez is offered for e-stems, which again 
approaches the IE -é:7, -ez ; 3) the -§¢ form, which Trombetti advances 
as a plural on the basis of plural use in clenar-a-Si, precu @ur-a-si,® 
is by Pallottino treated as an emphatic extension of the s-genitive. 

The general resemblance of the two sets of flexional endings is 
striking, and we must attribute the fact that it was overlooked by 

6 Op. cit., 22. 

7 Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indogermanischen 


Sprachen, Strassburg, 1897-1916, 2.122 ff. 
® Op. cit., 40. 
® Op. cit., 17. 
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both Trombetti and Pallottino to the preoccupation of the former 
to connect Etruscan with the Lemnian and Caucasian groups as 
well as with IE, thus bringing it in line with his general theories on 
linguistic monogenesis, and to the emphasis placed by the latter 
upon what appear to be secondary formations. 

If we examine the correspondences in detail, we note the following 
facts: 

1. Etruscan appears to possess a full declension of e-stems, which 
is rare in IE.!° IE, on the other hand, possesses a full declension of 
o-stems, which in Etruscan seem to have merged with the u-stems. 
Note, however, that IE o-stems are more properly e/o-stems, the 
e-grade appearing in the vocative singular and in alternative forms 
of several other cases. This e-grade appears to have become general- 
ized in Etruscan, as Trombetti suggests." 

2. In the nominative singular, Etruscan occasionally makes use 
of the s-suffix, but more often uses the simple theme.” It may be that 
this indecision in the use of final -s in Etruscan may be connected 
with the similar phenomenon of Italic.” 

3. Little is to be said concerning the genitive endings,“ which, 
in the case of d-stems, were definitely claimed by an earlier Etrus- 
cologist® as pure Etruscan, not borrowed from Italic, but cor- 
responding to Italic-Latin -ds, Greek -as, -ns, Vedic -ds and Gothic 
-68. 

4. Little is also to be said concerning the Etruscan dative-locative 
endings,’* which, especially in Pallottino’s classification, appear to 
correspond very closely to the IE dative endings. 

5. With regard to the accusative endings of Etruscan, attention 
may be drawn to Trombetti’s statement’ that such endings, par- 
ticularly in the older language, often appear with an -n (occasionally 
-m) suffix. Pallottino'® denies that there is any definite trace of a 
distinction between the nominative and the accusative. If Trom- 
betti’s view is accepted, attention must again be called, as in the 


10 Lat. digs, rés; Gk. xp4; Skt. craddhd-; Lith. (-i@) Zemé; Buck, Compara- 
tive Grammar of Greek and Latin, #273. 

1 Op. cit., 13. 

2 Trombetti, 13-14; Pallottino, 38. 

18 Buck, #212.2; Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin, #298. 

4 Trombetti, 16-18; Pallottino, 38. 

16 W. Deecke, Etruskische Forschungen und Studien, 5.114, 1883. 

1 Trombetti, 14-15; Pallottino, 39. 

17 Trombetti, 14. 

18 Pallottino, 39. 
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case of the -s suffix for the nominative, to the similar state of affairs 
in Italic.!9 

6. In the case of Trombetti’s locative in -tz, -67, -0,2° there appears 
to be no direct correspondence with IE locative endings. Trombetti 
compares these endings with Greek adverbial 16-&, otxo-@:, dy p6-6c. 
ab-ri, rpo-ri, Sk. pra-ti, Hittite e-ti, agreeing in this with Deecke.”! 
Two other possibilities, however, present themselves. 

Bugge” advances the theory, supported by abundant examples, 
that Etruscan @ corresponds to Italic f. If this contention is accepted, 
the phonetic development might be assumed to be the following: 
IE bh> Italic f>Etruscan 6 (represented in Etruscan inscriptions 
indifferently by @ or t). In this case, we should have a complete series 
of correspondences between the Etruscan locative and the IE in- 
strumental endings (-abhi: -ati: tbhi: -iti; -ubhi: -w6; -bhi: -02). 

On the other hand, the ablative singular ending of IE o-stems 
(-dd, -éd, or -6t, -ét) offers an excellent correspondence for Etruscan 
-u6, which, interestingly enough, is offered without a final vowel for 
the u-stem declension. The extension of the IE ablative o-stem end- 
ing to cover all Etruscan so-called locative singular endings could 
then be postulated, with, perhaps, a crossing of this ending with the 
vocalic termination of IE locative or instrumental endings to ac- 
count for the vocalic termination of Etruscan -att, -iti, and -0. 

7. The only series of endings for which Trombetti advances a 
definite plural possibility is the so-called genitive-dative -ai, -<s7, 
-usi, -§1, -e§t. The locative plural endings of IE, which most closely 
correspond to this series, have -u as a final vowel. It is to be noted, 
however, that Greek has a dative plural in -o., which is explained as 
representing an alternative form to -su in the IE parent language, 
or a special modification due to the influence of -¢ in the dative- 
locative singular. It is true that the Etruscan endings in question 
are not universally looked upon as plural, but considered by some as 
alternative to the more common e/i terminations accepted for the 
dative singular. This interpretation, however, is not definitely estab- 
lished, while the form clenarasi seems to point quite definitely to a 


plural use. 


1% Buck, $212.1. 

2° Trombetti, 15-16; Pallottino, 39. 

* Fir. Forsch. u. Stud., 2.62, 1882. 

* Beitrdge zur Erforschung der etruskischen Sprache, Stuttgart, 1883, 201-— 
203. 

*% Buck, #230.10. 
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It is quite true that this discussion leaves out of account several 
additional case-forms which have been postulated for Etruscan (the 
“genitival” formations in -l, -a, -al, -ta; ‘“genitival’’ combinations 
of -s and -l;* dative forms in -rz;* the secondary feminine declen- 
sional system postulated by Pallottino*®). But these forms, in ad- 
dition to being less definite and certain than the others, also appear 
to fall in with Pallottino’s classification of “grammatical rede- 
termination, consisting essentially in the superposing of suffixes, 
akin or varied in nature, in order better to determine the syntactical 
function of a given form,” which appears to exist in Etruscan “side 
by side with flexion.’’?? 

Concerning the nature and origin of this phenomenon of rede- 
termination, which appears unconnected with IE, we are in no 
position to pronounce. On the other hand, the flexional system 
proper, as postulated by Trombetti and Pallottino, appears to be 
definitely connected with IE, and brings back to mind the statement 
made, in connection with a study of Etruscan proper names by 
Deecke :*8 “‘Ich betone dabei wieder, dass ich die Beimischung eines 
starken fremdartigen Elements durchaus anerkenne, aber ich halte, 
trotz der theilweise wundersamen Umgestaltung des vorgefundenen 
geformten Sprachmaterials und der unlaugbaren argen Zersetzung 
des sprachlichen Organismus, dennoch das indogermanisch-italische 
Element im Etruskischen fir tiberwiegend und fiir die eigentliche 
Grundlage des Ganzen.”’ 

Marto A. Per 

Columbia University 

* Trombetti, 18-20; Pallottino, 38. The comparatively late appearance of 
these combinations is, however, claimed by Danielsson, C/E 5093, 1.61, and 
Le monde oriental, 1908, 2.240; Herbig, 7F, 26.369 n.; and Hempl, Mediter- 
ranean Studies, 4.22. 

2% Trombetti, 21; Pallottino, 39. 

% Pallottino, 41-42. 


27 Pallottino, 15. 
*8 Op. cit., 5.148. 





THE APPLICATION OF THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
METHOD TO THE TEACHING OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


} weregren of Italian are very much aware of the fact that the 
study of Ita!ian in this country is suffering from a severe handi- 
cap. Certainly, Spanish is now studied most extensively, and French 
is again rising in popular demand. For instance, in the New York 
High Schools, in the month of February 1944, Italian was studied 
by 8,183 students, Latin by 15,673, French by 47,688, and Spanish 
by 59,332 students.! One may safely assume that this statistical 
picture is considerably more pronounced in the country as a whole. 
The reasons are obvious: U. S. relations with Latin America make 
Spanish a valuable language from a commercial point of view, while 
the study of French is to be understood against the background of 
the general appreciation of French culture. The study of Italian, 
however, has chiefly a scholarly aim and is of particular value to the 
specialized student of literature, music and art. Apart from this aim, 
to be sure, there exists a desire among second and third generation 
descendants of Italian immigrants to learn about the language which 
forms part of their background, but in the face of opposition from 
many educators, they do not always have the opportunity to do so. 
It is very likely that this problem of language study will become more 
acute in the future, especially if one considers that the increasing 
interest in Spanish may diminish rather than increase the study of 
the other Romance languages. 

Therefore, the knowledge and the cultural value of Mediterranean 
languages, including Latin, can best be kept alive in this country by 
considering these languages as a group, and not by considering each 
language separately as has been done up to now. This requirement 
has been met by the comparative method of study devised by Dr. 
A. I. Roehm of the George Peabody College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

For the past three years Dr. Roehm has been experimenting with 
a one-year course in General Romance Languages, comprising 
Italian, Spanish, French, Portuguese and also Latin in such a way 
that students of all these languages meet in only one group. The 
study of all these languages during the same year is not at all con- 


1 Jtalica, June 1944, p. 88. 
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fusing. On the contrary, the student is trained to arrive at a new 
knowledge in any one of the five Romance languages through cor- 
relation with, and deduction from, the knowledge which he had 
acquired previously in another of these five languages. This method 
of study offers an excellent opportunity for the understanding of the 
major similarities as well as the differences which exist between the 
languages of the Mediterranean and Latin Countries. 

The method used by Dr. Roehm to obtain a solid background in 
the five Romance languages is a comparative audio-visual method. 
For each of the modern Romance languages, namely Italian, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, a vocabulary of ten thousand words is 
commonly found in ordinary reading material, which would cor- 
respond to the vocabulary found in the “Thorndyke Teachers’ 
Word Book” in English. The comparative character of Dr. Roehm’s 
method is based on the fact that approximately 90% of the 10,000 
words in Spanish have the same roots in Italian, Portuguese, French 
and Latin. For example, see the following table: 


Latin Italian Spanish Portuguese French 
magister maestro maestro mestre maftre 
liber libro libro livro livre 
caballus cavallo caballo cavalo cheval 
homo uomo hombre homem homme? 


Therefore, in the attempt to learn the five languages mentioned 
above, the effort which is required for the learning of 50,000 words 
(10,000 for each language) is only slightly greater than the one which 
is required for the learning of 10,000 words in any one of them. 
Knowing the characteristic variations of each language, it is easy 
to recognize the meaning of a word by its root. Likewise, if anyone 
encounters for the first time a new word, let us say, in Spanish which 
is derived from a common Romanic root, it is relatively easy to 
remember it because it resembles the equivalent word in another 
previously learned Romance language. To be sure, this is not always 
so, as the example burro =donkey in Spanish against burro= butter 
in Italian shows; but it holds true in the great majority of instances. 
Furthermore, it may prove to be helpful to remind the pupil of the 
many English words derived from Latin, such as: master, library, 
cavalry, human, and many others. 

Dr. Roehm has found it convenient to begin with Latin, Italian 


2? Roehm, A. I., Peabody Journal of Education, xx, 1942. 
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and Spanish during the first semester and to start with Portuguese 
and French only in the second. 

The preference for the simultaneous study of Latin, Italian and 
Spanish rather than Portuguese and French is based on the fact that 
the first-named three languages, with a few exceptions, have in com- 
mon the Latin sounds of the letters. The consonant variations follow 
definite rules and are taught with a minimum amount of oral reading 
during the class period. Even in the first lesson it is good practice to 
read aloud both the Spanish and Italian “Graded Readers, Book 
No. 1.”’ Naturally, one cannot expect a good pronunciation on the 
first day, but an intelligible one is soon made possible. This will im- 
prove during the class periods and can be perfected later through 
the use of the radio and of phonograph records. 

The student, after having understood the meaning of the words 
in the Spanish and Italian booklets, translates from Spanish to 
Italian and vice versa. If he so desires, he may also translate into 
Latin. This takes place very slowly at first. The next step is to read 
the actual school books of the Romanic countries which deal with 
geography, history, day-to-day life, and other basic subjects so that 
the students may become familiar with words pertaining to different 
widely used topics. These books are read co-operatively, that is to 
say, each student is responsible for a certain number of pages in any 
one of these books and must explain to his classmates the meaning 
of those words which are difficult to recognize from their root or 
which have an entirely different root in the different Romance 
languages. As a result of this, parallel word columns in English, 
Italian, Spanish, French and Latin are made by the students so that 
they are available in the class-room for study by all the students. 
In this way, many books can be read in a relatively short time, and 
the tiring procedure of having to look up every unfamiliar word in 
the dictionary is avoided to a great extent. 

The audio-visual character of Dr. Roehm’s method provides a 
grammatical, syntactic and phonetic knowledge of the languages 
studied by means of a procedure which stresses immediate rythmical 
pronunciation of new words on the one hand and pictorial descrip- 
tion on the other. This is based on the recognition that not only the 
words but also the grammar, syntax and inflection, in short, the 
whole sentence pattern of the Romance languages are similar. 

The material devised by Dr. Roehm for the visual part of his 
method consists mainly in two large panels (A and B) which are 
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suspended in front of the class (see tables) and in a manual, which 
explains how to use these panels. The two panels have been re- 
produced in the five Romance languages, so as to demonstrate the 
common origin of these languages. Each of the panels consists of five 
units, each one of which contains a central image and surrounding 
this image, a column of words related to it. Each unit circumscriies a 
simple idea around which sentences and even stories can be formed. 

The central image of each unit features a person and an object. 
In the column to the left appears the name of the person three or 
four adjectives which could be applied to the person and object 
in the illustrative picture and the place where the object is found. 
In the column to the right appear five verbs of action which can be 
applied to the featured person. The uniformity of the 10 units pro- 
vides an easy way for the repetition of the sentence pattern. The 
three first units of panel A and of panel B refer to a single person, the 
two later units refer to two or more persons. As a result, the ten 
units taken together offer the opportunity to use the singular and 
the plural of articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns and verb inflec- 
tions within the same sentence pattern of table I.* The person repre- 
sented in each unit of panel B is the male, or the female, respectively, 
of the person represented in the corresponding unit of panel A. In 
this way the opportunity of alternately using the masculine and the 
feminine forms of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verb inflections, arti- 
cles is offered of table I.‘ 

The oral approach to the study of these languages by means of the 
panels described above is applied by using a continuous dialogue. 
The dialogue may be at first carried on between the teacher and the 
students, and later by two students or two groups of students, with 
the teacher only supervising. The following examples will serve to 
show how grammar and syntax are taught by means of such a 
dialogue. 

Let us call A the party questioning and B the party answering the 
questions. 


3 (Example from 1A, table I: I] maestro Carlo Durante, uomo, serio e im- 
paziente, non spiega le idee del mio libro ma del suo. 

(Example from the fifth unit of table I: Gli amici, Giuseppe Amati e 
Francesco Pastore, giovani instruiti e serii, non spiegano il mio libro ma il loro. 

‘ (Example from 1A table I: I] maestro Carlo Durante, uomo serio ed im- 
paziente, spiega il suo libro 

(Example from 1B table I: La maestra, donna graziosa e paziente, spiega la 
sua pittura. 
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Example I (a) 
DEFINITE ARTICLE 

A—Latin Est -ne magister Carolus Durantes? 
Italian & il maestro Carlo Durante? 
Spanish {Es el maestro (profesor) Carlos Durdn? 
Portug. FE o mestre (professor) Carlos Durante? 
French Est -ce le maftre Charles Durand? 

B—Latin Sic, domine, magister Carlus Durantes est 
Italian Si, signore, é il maestro Carlo Durante 
Spanish Si, sefior, es el maestro (profesor) Carlos Durdén 
Portug. Sim, senhor, é o mestre (professor) Carlos Durante 
French Oui, monsieur, c’est le maftre Charles Durand 


Example I (b) 


A—Latin Est-ne alumna Rosalia Landis? 
Italian £E |’alumna Rosalia Landi? 
Spanish Es la alumna Rosalia Landi? 
Portug. FE a aluna Rosalia Landis? 
French Est-ce |’éléve Rosalie Lanux? 

B—Latin Sic, domine, alumna Rosalia Landis est 
Italian Si, signore, é l’alunna Rosalia Landi 
Spanish S{, sefior, es la alumna Rosalia Landi 
Portug. Sim, senhor, é a aluna Rosalia Landis 
French Oui, monsieur, c’est |’éléve Rosalie Lanoux 


Example II 
NEGATIVE SENTENCE 


A—Same question as in Example I 
B—Latin Domine, magister C. Durantes non est, sed magistra Maria Sella 
Italian Non, No, signore, non é il maestro C. Durante, ma la maestra 
Maria Sella 
Spanish No, sefior, no es el maestro C. Duran, sino la maestra Marfa 
Sella 
Portug. Nao, senhor, nfo é o (professor) C. Durante mas a (professora) 
Maria Sella 
French Non, monsieur, ce n’est pas le maftre C. Durand, mais la mai- 
tresse Marie Sella 
(same with l’alunna, |’éléve, la alumna, a aluna and |’alunno, |’éléve, 
el alumna, o aluna.) 


Example III 
POSSESSIVE (ADJECTIVE) PRONOUN 


A—Latin Fst-ne liber suis? 
Italian FE il libro suo? 
Spanish, Es el libro suyo? 
Portug. FE o seu livro? 
French Est-ce son livre? 
B—Latin Liber non est meus, sed magistri Carli Durantis est. / 
Italian No, signore il libro non il é mio ma del maestro Carlo Durante 
Spanish No, sefior, el libro no es el mfo, es del maestro C. Duran. 
Portug. Nao, senhor, o livro nfo 6 meu édo professor C. D. 
French Non, monsieur, ce n’est pas mon livre, c’est le livre du maftre / 
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Example IV 
EXAMPLE OF A COMPLEX SENTENCE 


A—lItalian Non conosce lei il maestro Carlo Durante? 

Spanish { No conoce usted al maestro Carlos Durdn? 

Portug. Nao conhece o professor Carlos Durante? 

French Ne connafssez-vous pas le maftre Charles Durand? 

B—lItalian Certamente io lo conosco, so che é i] maestro severo, serio, im- 
paziente, che arriva ora al banco, e apre il lipro complicato e 
profondo, ma (pero) ora voglio saper se egli potrA spiegar le 
idee del libro? 

Spanish Ciertamente lo conozco, sé que es el maestro, severo, serio, 
impaciente, quien llega ahora al banco, y abre el libro compli- 
cado y profundo; pero ahora quiero saber si él podra explicar 
las ideas del libro. 

Portug. Certamente eu o conheco-; Eu sei que éle é o professor severo, 
serio, impaciente, que chega agora ao banco e abre livro compli- 
cado e profundo; mas agora eu quero saber se éle pode explicar as 


ideias do livro. 

French Certainement, je le connais et je sais que c’est le maftre sévére, 
serieux, impatient, qui arrive au banc et ouvre le livre compliqué 
et profond, mais je ne sais pas si il pourra expliquer les idées 
du livre. 

Engligh I know that he is the strict, severe, and impatient professor, who 
has just reached his desk and has opened a complicated and 
profound book; but now I want to know whether he will be able 
to explain the ideas of the book. 


The teacher should write the sentence pattern on the blackboard, 
read it aloud and point to the image to which it refers. The sentence 
is, of course, repeated in connection with the other units of each 
panel. 

At the end of the first exercise the students have learned the inter- 
rogative form, the definite article, and a vocabulary of ten words. 
The second example concerns the way to teach the negative form of 
a sentence. The teacher in example II will point to the “maestra”’ 
and not to the “‘maestro.’”’ Example III is devised to teach the pos- 
sessive pronouns. 

From example IV one sees that it is possible to form rather elabo- 
rate sentences using the ideographs of the panels. In doing this, the 
attention of the student is directed toward the sentence pattern 
rather than toward the words, as such. The vocabulary as well as the 
pronunciation will become familiar to the student through constant 
use. All the essentials of grammar are exemplified in the audio- 
visual dialogs. 

At the end of the year the student is in a position to carry on an 
everyday conversation with a fairly good pronunciation. He will 
also have acquired a good reading knowledge so that he can read 
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letters and newspapers in the five Romance languages with little the 
aid from the dictionary. This background should suffice to enable a 
mature student to acquire a more advanced knowledge of one or 
more of these languages through his own efforts, especially through 
reading. Music students who have gone through this procedure will 
be in a position not only to understand what they sing themselves 
but also what is sung by others. 

Some final remarks seem to be in order. First, one must not think 
that the audio-visual method is suitable for very young students 
only. Experience has shown that it appeals to other students as well. 

Second, it should not be assumed that because the audio-visual 
method of teaching modern languages is quite elementary, it can be 
acquired without considerable practice and training. This applies 
likewise to the teacher. 

Third, it should be noted that the audio-visual method has 
recently been applied to the requirements of Foreign Area Studies.* 
The experience gathered in the courses of the Army Specialized 
Training Program (A.8.T.P.) proves that good results can be 
achieved by a direct method, and there can be no doubt that military 
needs have blasted a trail for civilian use. Inasmuch as the A.S.T.P. 
techniques of instruction will become a part of the more progressive 
college curricula after the war, there will be a growing need for the 
adoption of adequate methods in the teaching of languages. Es- 
pecially the teachers of Romance languages should take recognition 


of this trend. 
GISELLA L. CAHNMAN 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


* Cf. Wayland T. Hayes and Werner J. Cahnman, The Army Area Project 
(A.8.T.P.) as an Educational Experiment in the Social Sciences, Social Forces, 


December 1944. 
** Tables I, II, III which follow are the reproduction for the Italian, French 


and Spanish of the panels normally used in the class-room. The same panels 
exist for Latin and Portuguese. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Altrocchi, Rudolph. Sleuthing in the Stacks. Harvard University Press, 1944. 

Cioffari, Vincenzo. Fortune in Dante’s Fourteenth Century Commentators. Dante 
Society of Cambridge, Mass. 1944. Pp. 22. 

De Jongh, William, F. J. A Bibliography of the Novel and the Short Story in 
French from the Beginning of Printing Till 1600. University of New Mexico 
Bulletin, I. University of New Mexico Press, 1944, Contains a number of 
translated Italian items. 

ARTICLES 
January-March 


Buchanan, M. A. “Notes on Dante.’”’ Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Third Series, Section II, vol. xxxviu, 71-78. 

The notes are four: 

A) The Francesca, Ulysses and Ugolino Episodes. Deals with the narrative 
art of these passages and with the meaning of v, 123 “‘e cid sa il tuo 
dottore’’ which, though close to a familiar quotation from Boethius, 
is not ultimately referred to the Aeneid as it should be. All three epi- 
sodes owe something in their phraseology to Vergil. 

B) The Three Beasts and Florence. The panther, lion and wolf of Inferno 
I represent the city of Florence ‘because the symbolical interpreta- 
tion that he [Dante] gives to them corresponds to the three evils 
which he ascribes to his native city, which in turn he refers to as a 
wolf.”’ The first crisis then of the Commedia is a political one. 

C) Vita Nuova, My Youth. “Dante’s Vita Nuova deals with his calf- 
love (sic) at nine, his adolescent passion nine years later, Beatrice’s 
death and certain guilty distractions; nowhere is there any hint at the 
renewal of life through love (sic) except in so far as love among the 
“‘Fedeli d’amore”’ of the “Dolce stil nuovo’”’ school had a moral en- 
nobling effect.’’ Vita Nuova means simply My Youth. 

D) Dante’s Knowledge of Phonetics. “Alliteration in Dante has indeed 
been studied ... but less attention has been given to his conscious 
arrangement of vowel sounds. A complete study would be useful. 
Attention is here called to only two examples.’’ These are Inf. 1, 5 
and Purg. xxxvi, 99, taken as examples of ‘‘Dante’s mastery of 
phonetics.” 

Clements, Robert J. “Leaving the Interpreters Behind.’’ Jtaltca, xxix, 24-36. 

Fellheimer, Jeannette. ‘‘Michele Leoni’s Venezia Salvata, the First Italian 
Translation of Otway’s Tragedy.” Jtalica, xxu, 1-13. 

Fletcher, J. B. ““Dante’s Own Comedy.”’ American Scholar, x1v, 60-71. An 
essay introductory to the whole Divina Commedia in which Prof. Fletcher 
has found and stressed a political symbolism in the Poem. Close to the 
interpretation of Buchanan (see above, B) he sees in the three beasts of 
Inferno I the symbol of three vices especially rampant in Florence; and 
the struggle against the beasts represents closely, for Prof. Fletcher, 
Dante’s own political experience, his particular political sins of a time 
coincident with the action of the poem. In 1300, that is, “covetous of 
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place and power he [Dante] had accepted high office among the Floren- 
tines and so directly involved himself in their guilt.’’ Then Virgil’s show- 
ing Dante la perduta gente means that Dante, not unlike any patriot of 
our own day, went ‘‘underground,”’ worked ‘‘under cover.”’ ‘‘Dante does 
not have to leave Florence to be shown ‘the lost people’: they are there 
that populace aflame with ‘pride, envy, and avarice’.’’ Likewise the ascent 
of Purgatory Fletcher has read to mean, it seems. Dante’s expulsion from 
Florence. 

In keeping with these examples, the whole Commedia is thus reviewed 
as Dante’s own comedy, as a kind of palimpsest, where under the poetical 
event of no matter how far-reaching a spiritual sense, one can see the 
political sins or triumphs of Dante. The essay is too brief, however, to 
attempt to reconcile this interpretation with other meanings more evi- 
dently involved. 

Goggio, Emilio. ‘The Italy of James Fenimore Cooper.” MLJ, xx1x, 66-71. 
An account of Cooper’s travels in Italy and of his impressions of the coun- 
try as expressed in his Correspondence, his Excursions in Italy and, to a 
lesser extent, in two of his novels having Italian settings. 

Lograsso, Angeline H. “‘Italy—a Record of Mistakes,’”’ Bryn Mawr Alumnae 
Bulletin, xxv, 11-13, 31. 

A penetrating analysis of and comment on mistakes made by the 
Allies. 

Magoun, Francis P. “The Long Lost Instruzione del Modo del Giuocare il 
Calcio a I Giovani Nobile Fiorentini of 1739. Italica, xxu1, 14-20. 

Marraro, Howard R. “Italian Culture in Eighteenth Century American Maga- 
zines.”’ Italica, xx11, 21-31. 

Woodbridge, Benjamin M. “Leopardi and Impressionism.” Jtalica, xx11, 32- 
33. 


REVIEWS 


Carlson, Leland H. In /talica, xxu1, 41-42. Mary Lucille Shay; The Ottoman 
Empire from 1720 to 1734 as Revealed in the Despatches of the Venetian 
Baili. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. Vol. xxv, no. 3. Urbana, 
Univ. of IIl., 1944. 

Kahane, Henry R. In J/talica, xx, 40-41. Antonio Pace: Antonio Pucci, Jl 
Contrasto delle donne. A critical edition with introduction and notes. 
(“Princeton dissertation) Menasha, 1944. 

Vittorini, D. In MLJ, xxix, 170-171. Alfred A. Hoare: A Short Italian Dic- 
tionary, Cambridge University Press, The Macmillan Co., 1945. 


ADDENDUM 


Franciscan Studies, xxv, no. 4 (Dec. 1944) was devoted entirely to St. 
Bernardine of Siena and contained the following essays on the life, times and 
eloquence of the Saint, with special attention given to the form of his sermons 
and the significant moral doctrine contained in them. Several offer a bibliog- 
raphy of the subject and the last article represents an extensive bibliography 
of the Saint. 

Mazzarella, Bernardine, O.F.M. “St. Bernardine of Siena, a Model Preacher,” 
pp. 309-327. 
Lavallée, William, O.F.M. “St. Bernardine’s Preaching Technique,’’ pp. 328- 


340. 
Parsons, Anscar, O.F.M. Cap. “St. Bernardine, the Moral Teacher,”’ pp. 341-— 


358. 
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Tallarico, Charles J., O.F.M. “The Apostolic Labors of St. Bernardine in Re- 
viving and Purifying Christian Faith,” pp. 359-370. 

Gumbinger, Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. “St. Bernardine’s Case for the Doctor- 
ate,” pp. 371-388. 

Franzesi, Romuald, O.F.M. Cap. “Dogmatic Theology in the Vernacular 
Sermons of St. Bernardine,’’ pp. 389-405. 

Duffy, Columban, O.F.M. “Franciscana: Bernardiniana in Mount Saint 
Sepulcher Library, Washington, D. C.,”’ pp. 406-413. 


Ascoli, Max. “Precursori: Giuseppe Mazzini.’’ Domani (Buenos Aires) tm, 
1944, 186-195. 

Munsterberg, Margaret. ““The Decameron in English.’’ More Books, x1x, 127- 
131. A brief essay on Boccaccio’s masterpiece and the first edition (1620) 
of the first English version of the work. 

Richards, Gertrude R. B. “The Quatercentenary of Torquato Tasso.’’ More 
Books, x1x, 87-97. A short life of the poet. The essay is followed by an- 
other, unsigned, entitled “‘A Tasso Exhibition in the Treasure Room,” 
a report of an exhibition of Tassiana in the Boston Public Library, the 
greater part of which came from the collection of Mr. Richard Tramon- 


tano of that city. 
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The Autobiography of Giambattista Vico. Translated from the Italian by Max 
Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. New York, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. 


Among the writings devoted in 1944 by American university-men to Italian 
literature and the history of Italian thought, the present volume is distin- 
guished quality so authentic, so unusual an envergure, as to entitle it to a sta- 
tion all its own, to separate and pre-eminent rank. The title, in its reticent 
modesty, does only half justice to the contents; it is not only an English trans- 
lation (chronologically the first) of Vico’s Autobiography which is given, plus 
the customary historical and philological manuductio, situating the work in its 
ideal and factual context. Barely 19 pages are allotted to this last task; 12 con- 
tain the notes to the introduction and the translation; but no less than 84 
illustrate the European background, the genesis, the principles of the Scienza 
Nuova, Vico’s reputation and influence in Italy, Germany, France, Great 
Britain, the United States, and his role in the marxist tradition. The transla- 
tion of the Autobiography is a product of collaboration: the introduction and 
notes, instead, are entirely the work of Professor Fisch. 

In the main, Fisch’s interpretation of the nature and meaning of Vico’s 
system is the ‘‘neo-idealistic,’’ i.e., the one championed by Croce, whose 
prestige has gained for it an almost unchallenged acceptance. The typical 
features of the neo-idealistic interpretation are its pronounced aversion to 
the “orthodox Catholic’ view of Vico: its conception of him as the Italian 
counterpart and precursor of Kant and especially of Hegel; its insistence on 
the epistemological problem. Bertrando Spaventa, foremost among the Italian 
Hegelians of the 19th century, was one of the earliest proponents of this inter- 
pretation: from him directly, as well as from de Sanctis’ famous chapter (in 
the Storia della letteratura italiana) Croce received it. This interpretation must 
in turn be interpreted in terms of the profound influence exerted on Italian 
philosophers, from Galluppi to the inception of the positivistic period (and 
beyond), by the epistemology of Kant—hence the emphasis placed by Croce 
on Vico’s epistemology—and it must be envisaged, above all, in terms of the 
anticlerical trend of the Italian moderate liberals of the 19th century. 

Spaventa, as one of the most representative intellectual leaders of the mod- 
erate liberal school, was an irreconcilable opponent of the “‘neoguelphs”’; and 
it became imperative for him to reject, root and branch, the ‘orthodox 
Catholic” interpretation of Vico propounded by Tommaseo Rosmini and 
Gioberti. It is in terms of this antithesis that we must understand Spaventa’s, 
and likewise Croce’s efforts to softpedal almost down to the vanishing point, or 
at least constantly to estomper Vico’s religious dualism; their attempt to pre- 
sent Vico’s idea of Providence as tendentially, if not actually, immanental; 
and their tendency to attach slight importance to those elements in Vico’s 
system which are clearly indicative of his naive Catholicism and of his pious 
traditionalism. 

Fisch’s personal contribution to the neo-idealistic interpretation is his free- 
dom from Croce’s disrelish for legal studies and from Croce’s underestimation 
of sociology; moreover, his attention is chiefly focussed not on Vico’s role as 
a precursor of Kantian epistemology or as harbinger of Hegel, but on his path- 
blazing performance in the field of ‘“‘modern historiography” (by which term 
Fisch understands history and its adjunct cultural branches, such as anthro- 
pology, genetic and social psychology, sociology, comparative mythology, 
comparative law, philosophy of history). Fisch makes no attempt to trace 
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Vico’s influence in the domains of law (legal historiography and philosophy of 
law); but what he has to say on Vico’s influence on the Geisteswissenschaften 
covered by his designation is extremely interesting. His compact, robustly 
written reports on the vicissitudes of Vico’s ideas in England and in the 
United States are new and original contributions, deepening and enlargiag 
the scanty knowledge we previously possessed on this subject. 

It is gratifying to see that Fisch underscores a point which has always 
seemed to me most crucial. “The decisive event in Vico’s lifetime was his 
failure in the academic . . . competition of 1723” (p. 8). A correct grasp of the 
consequences of this failure, a just idea of the repercussions it had on Vico’s 
psychology, and of the effect of those repercussions on the distribution of 
emphases in Vico’s account of his intellectual formation, are essential to a 
proper assessment of the nature and character of his achievement in the his- 
tory of thought. 

Vico’s bitter words in regard to the juristic studies to which he had 
devoted the better part of seventeen years, when he was preparing for 
the university lectureship of law which obviously was the major aspira- 
tion of his life, are not to be taken too literally. Vico’s appraisal of the Scienza 
Nuova as his greatest work, the terminal point, the supreme fruition, the 
culmination of all his previous endeavors; the center-of-the-stage position 
which he assigns to the Scienza Nuova in the Autobiography, belittling the im- 
portance of, and relegating to a merely subordinate, ancillary, preludial rank, 
his great treatise on Universal Law (De Uno) seem to have led all those who 
have written on him (Chateaubriand and K. F. von Savigny excepted) to 
take over without qualification his persuasively worded judgment concerning 
the respective rank to be accorded the two works. As a consequence, that 
which, in my opinion, constitutes the focal problem, viz. the question of the 
relation of the Scienza Nuova to the Universal Law, has received but the 
scantiest attention. Fisch follows the general trend: B. Donati’s discussion 
of the problem seems not to have attracted his notice. I cannot share his opin- 
ion that Vico’s juridical speculations were an encumbrance ‘“‘which prevented 
the free unfolding of his thought in the Universal Law’’ (p. 11). 

If I insist on the legal aspect of Vico’s thought it is because I am con- 
vinced that we are ripe for an inversion of the predominant cliché of the 
supremacy of the Scienza Nuova, and for a demonstration of the reasons in 
favor of ascribing the primacy to the Universal Law. The inversion of that 
cliché is pertinent to the explanation of the genesis of Vico’s decisive contribu- 
tion to European intellectual history: namely, the genesis of his historicism. 
Laconism on this aspect is enforced by lack of space, and the impossibility of 
re-writing, from this viewpoint, Meinecke’s great book on “Die Entstehung 
des Historismus.”’ 

Why does Fisch accept the fable convenue of a Vico thoroughly misunder- 
stood, of the solitary genius in a desert of contemporary incomprehension? 
May I point out to him a monumental interpretation of the De Uno, contained 
in a letter by Giovanni Chiaiese to Nicola Geremia, and dated 1721. (See: 
G. B. Vico, L’ Autobiografia, il Carteggio e le poesie varie, seconda ediz. riveduta 
e aumentata a cura di B. Croce e F. Nicolini, Bari, Laterza, 1929, pp. 162-169.) 
To my knowledge this important document has excaped the attention of all 
the recent critics of Vico. 

Fisch is perhaps unaware that Bodin’s portrayal of the ideal jurisconsult 
closely approximates Vico’s conception of the objective which a science of law 
should pursue: may I suggest that he glance at the admirable passage by Bodin 
cited by Moreau Reibel in his Jean Bodin et le droit public comparé dans ses 
rapports avec la philosophie de l’histoire, Paris, Vrin, 1933, pp. 17-18: “Le 
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jurisconsulte digne de ce nom n’est pas celui qui forme la patron de la justice 
sur la volonté instable des hommes, mais celui qui sait en définir la nature par 
la contemplation de la loi éternelle; celui qui pénétre & fond le sens majestueux 
des lois; celui qui use avec compétence de la norme de |’équité; celui qui sait 
remonter diligemment a la source du droit et & son principe premier; celui qui 
transmet fidélement toute l’histoire des législateurs et des jurisconsultes de 
l’antiquité; celui qui posséde la connaissance des fonctions, juridictions et 
pouvoirs du prince, du sénat, du peuple et des magistrats romains; celui qui 
confére avec le texte des lois les livres des philosophes sur les lois, la république 
et les vertus; celui qui posséde les langues grecque et latine dans lesquelles sont 
formulées les lois; celui qui unit la jurisprudence et la politique A la doctrine; 
enfin l’ensemble des disciplines juridiques, il sait les déterminer par leurs fins, 
les distribuer en leurs espéces, les diviser en catégories et y colloquer les 
exemples propres A les illustrer.’’ It is in respect to these desiderata that Bodin 
may have influenced Vico. Behind this influence stands Cicero’s grand idea 
of the reduction of law to a system: “‘jus in artem redigere.’’ The links be- 
tween this theme and Vico’s aspiration to reduce philology to a science are 
plainly visible. 

As for the English version of the Autobiography, it deserves praise. The 
translators have melted the hard crust of the Italian original and made it 
flow into a smooth current. A carping critic may balk, occasionally, at too 
literal a rendition of some highly technical expression (“‘diritto naturale delle 
genti’”’ becomes unrecognizable when transformed into “the natural law of the 
peoples’”’), but these flaws can easily be remedied in a later edition. On the 
whole, the translation is lucid, dignified, and preserves the flavor of the origi- 
nal. 

Exro GIANTURCO 

Tibrary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Crorrari, VincENzOo. Spoken Italian. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1944. $2.00. (‘Identical with the edition published for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute.’’) 


“‘When you have finished this course, you will not only have a start in 
speaking Italian; you will have learned a new way of studying languages.” 
(Introduction, page vii.) A similarly forthright statement will be found in the 
introduction of the other books in the “Spoken Language’”’ series: Spoken 
French, Spoken German, Spoken Spanish, and so on, to the prospective number 
of about thirty. 

The statement is substantially correot. Of course it is possible for some of 
us to quibble and to say that we have always used the oral approach, that we 
have always subordinated grammar to comprehension, etc. Claims to novelty 
always tend to provoke some airy rejoinder like Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose. But the thoughtful teacher will not be smug and condescending 
when he reflects that this book has already been used by thousands of stu- 
dents and that it is distinguished by the following features: 

1. The language as it is spoken, i.e., simple dialog, always precedes analysis 

and immediately follows it again, in every lesson or “unit.” 

2. Analysis of the details of forms and constructions is reduced to a new 

minimum in the early stages. 

3. The traditional “composition exercises,’’ meaning word-by-word trans- 

literation, are not used. 

4. The foreign language is first presented in phonetic spelling, and with 

stressed syllables indicated. 
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5. The aim is to impart, by the mimicry-memory technique, a repertory of 
useful phrases and sentences. The “How,” rather than the ““Why,”’ is 
always stressed. 

6. The first twelve Units (of thirty) of the book are also transcribed on 
twenty-four twelve-inch records. Excellently planned and recorded, 
these discs give valuable practice of the mimicry-memory type, and 
they facilitate early and accurate skills of speaking and understanding. 

In short, this book speaks Italian, instead of speaking about Italian. Rather 
than the traditional presentation of separate words and forms to be pieced 
together, English-to-Italian, this book gives the student the idiomatic Italian 
phrases and sentences (with complete English equivalents) in dialog form. The 
task of the student is, by constant oral mimicry, to memorize the dialog. The 
task of the instructor is to be the model which is imitated, to correct the stu- 
dents as they imitate, and to guide them as they progress to variations and 
improvisations based on the memorized material. 

Each Unit begins with a dialog on some every-day subject. English and 
Italian are in parallel columns. Consecutive phrases are given separately until 
a complete sentence has been built up, whereupon the sentence as a whole is 
given. Then the next sentence is gradually built up, then the third, etc. 

Following these ‘‘Basic Sentences’ are brief sections devoted to analysis of 
forms and constructions, drill exercises (substitution, variation, completion, 
paraphrase, multiple choice, etc.) and pronunciation. Translation is not used 
here, the approach is inductive, and there is a resolute effort to explain as 
much as possible by phonology. The result of all this is a freshness of presenta- 
tion which will be generally welcome to students, if not to all teachers. 

Next in each Unit is a series of brief dialogs, without subdivisions or Eng- 
lish equivalents, which rework the materials already presented. The tone is 
colloquial, easy, almost breezy, but slang is avoided. Humor is sometimes 
sought, and usually captured. These dialogs are remarkably well done. 

Now we reach the climax of the Unit: a series of brief outlines (in English) 
for free conversations of Italian. If the preceding materials have been well 
drilled, the students can now use them in semi-original conversation. My ex- 
perience indicates that they enjoy doing so. 

At the end of each Unit is an alphabetical list of the new words used in the 
Unit. At the end of the book is a complete Italian-English vocabulary, an 
Appendix of Verbs, and supplementary vocabulary lists, Unit by Unit, for the 
latter half of the book. 

This book is certainly unconventional, not merely in its details but in its 
basic assumption that the first objective is to speak acceptably about every- 
day topics, and that, when you have accomplished this, all other things will 
(or can) be added unto you. Whether or not we accept this assumption, we 
should be glad that the author had the courage to make it and to follow 
through with its logical consequences. He has provided us with the means to 
test his hypothesis. 

My own experience with the book has been highly satisfactory. At this 
writing, my class has covered fourteen Units of Spoken Italian, and studied 
intensively Masella’s Giovanni Passaguai. This class has made the best prog- 
ress in pronunciation, comprehension and oral facility of any group of be- 
ginners in my experience. They like the materials and they like to speak 
Italian. Being all girls, they would prefer to find a few more feminine touches 
in Spoken Italian, but those who have studied other languages say they prefer 
this method to that of the conventional “grammar.” 

The French critic Brunetiére, who was nothing if not judicial, once found 
to his surprise, as he neared the end of a review, that he had been less 
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censorious than usual. “On pourrait faire quelques chicanes,”’ he added hastily. 
“On peut toujours, grace a Dieu, faire quelques chicanes.”’ 

I have no desire to indulge in mere chicanes, but here are a few improve- 
ments suggested for the second edition: 

1. Rewrite a few Units, treating subjects of special interest to women. 

2. Use typographical aids to indicate open e and 0, voiced s and z, and ir- 
regular stress after Unit XII (where all such aids now stop). 

3. Add some good photographs as soon as restrictions permit. 

4. If new master records are ever made, eliminate the English equivalents 
of the ‘‘Basic Sentences.’ The saving of time would amount to perhaps 
one-fourth of the record, and could be devoted to a non-stop repetition 
of these sentences (a feature now missing), or some other valuable pur- 
pose. One can easily understand why the Army wanted records and book 
each to be self-sufficient, but any civilian who buys the records will al- 
most certainly want to buy the book, too. It should be added that the 
records in their present form are definitely superior to anything of the 
sort already available. The short phrases and sentences almost never 
overtax the learner’s memory span, and the two pauses of silence (for 
each phrase) during which the learner repeats the phrase constitute a 
unique advantage. Let us hope that these records will soon be offered 
for sale, and that the price will be modest enough for many students to 
buy them. 

The fact that the book was written for the Armed Forces Institute does not 
mean that it is not appropriate for civilian classes, or that it can be used onlv 
in intensive courses with many meetings per week. It does mean that little 
reading can be attempted in the usual non-intensive course, like my own, or 
that the last part of the book must be postponed until the second year. There 
is reason to believe that thorough conversational practice provides a founda- 
tion (for reading) no less adequate than the conventional grammar-translation 
method. However, adequate data to prove this are not yet available. At any 
rate, the vocabulary of Spoken Italian is not military or technical in any 
sense. It is the common coin of daily life, and as such it is highly useful. It is 
also highly stimulating to the students, for they like to speak of their own ac- 
tivities rather than ‘“‘make conversation” about some fictitious person or 
event. 

To sum up: Spoken Italian is not only a good book by Mr. Cioffari; 
it is also a good deed. We are indebted to him for helping to make our be- 


ginning classes more interesting and more profitable for our students. 
E.ton Hocxkine 


Northwestern Uniwwersity 
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Domenico Vittorini, An Italian Reader for Beginners, 1944 


edition. 


This Italian Reader presents short stories recast in simple 
Italian from popular tales as well as from well known 


stories by Italian authors. $2.00 


A. Marinoni, Italian Reader, new and revised edition. 1.50 


Giovanna Tassinari, Brush up your Italian, Fifty typical 


conversations, informative and colloquial, with the Italian 


and English version on facing pages. $1.25 
Gaetano MASSA, Italian idioms and proverbs. 1.00 
Gaetano MASSA, An Aid to Italian Letter Writing. 50 
Hugo’s Italian Commercial Correspondent 1.50 


Hugo’s Pocket Italian-English & English-Italian 
Dictionary .75 


A. de Lysle, Latest Modern Italian-English & Eng- 
lish-Italian Dictionary 4.00 


Ask for our list of Italian and Spanish books 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Woodlawn Avenue 
Yonkers 4, New York 

















THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AuRELIO M. Espinosa, Editor 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, 
Editor, 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington University, 


Washington 6, D.C. 
Associate Editors, WILLIAM BERRIEN, MICHAEL S. DONLAN, AURELIO M. EsPINOSA, 


R., E, HERMAN HEsPELT, Eppig RUTH HUTTON, MARJORIE JOHNSTON, 
ALTER T. PHILLIPS, STEPHEN L. PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER. 
Advertising Manager, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, 

Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and No- 
vember. Subscription (including membership in the Association), $2.00 a year; 
foreign countries, 40 cents additional for postage. Each number contains practical 
and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful 
hints for teachers new to the field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 


membership to: 

GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish 
and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address the 


Advertising Manager. 2 
Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the 


Editor. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern —- Field as the 
Outstanding, Authoritative Publication 

THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and 

helpful articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, pub- 

lications, and textbooks in the field. 

Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and September. 


Current subscription, $2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


FERDINAND F. Dt BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 





























NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, 
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IN THE HEATH-CHICAGO ITALIAN SERIES /! 


=>. 


) For Intermediate Reading ( 
/ BERGIN’S 3 
) 
Modern Italian Short Stories ! 
i! One story each from the following well-known and 4 
less known, younger writers: G. Lipparini; C. 
i) Alvaro; N. Moscardelli; G. Papini; A. Frateili; 
) M. Bontempelli; M. Puccini; G. A. Borgese; and 
| F. Tombari. 
) Arranged in order of difficulty, each story is accom- 


panied by a brief biographical sketch (in Italian), 
and by exercises for conversation practice, idiom 
arad and translation from Englich into Italian. 
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POETS AT THE COURT OF FERRARA: 


ARIOSTO, TASSO, GUARINI, with a chapter on MICHELANGELO 


by GIACOMO GRILLO, 
author of "Two Aspects of Chivalry; Pulci and Boiardo." 


175 Pages, bibliography, illustrated, $2. 


“, .. the author sketches Ariosto’s life in minute and not uninteresting de- 
tails, with illustrative passages from the poet to add point. ... This is a good 
analysis. The essay on Tasso follows similar lines, emphasizing his peculiarities 
of temperament and character... .” Classical Weekly. 


“. . . he makes excellent use of modern Italian critical thought. The poetical 

passages are well chosen, the paraphrases are brief, and the criticism is sound. .. .” 
Books Abroad 

“, .. the author is guided by genuine affection and spontaneous enthusiasm. 

The volume has a useful introduction on the glory and the decline of intellectual 


life at Ferrara in the fifteenth century... .” Providence Journal 
“... the book will be useful to acquaint the general public with the great 
figures.” The Modern Language Journal 


For orders and inquiries: G. GRILLO, 158 Regent Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 
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NEL: PASSATO 


E NEL PRESENTE 
REVISED EDITION 


Ginevra CAPOCELLI 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New. Y ork City 


Teachers who know and have used the original vol- 
ume will welcome the revision of this useful book, It 
has been. used with success in a number of. ASTP 
“courses, in which it was particularly well adapted as 
_an “areas” readér. Moreover, the book gives a good 
Ei diatasich of Italian culture and can be sed to 
integrate the teaching of Italian literature. The max- 


|... ims and short quotations, a new feature in the revision, 





will familiarize: the student with the names of the “ 











